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NEWS 


Tuesday, October 29, 2013 


Reflections on government shutdown 


St. Michael's professors weigh in on the debt ceiling and current economic climate 


By Chelsea Hicking 
S.A. Correspondent 


The government shutdown 
that took place between Oct. 1 
and Oct. 16 and the nearing of 
the debt ceiling has raised sig- 
nificant debate and concern re- 
garding the reliability of the U.S. 
government and the stability of 
the economy. 

The fiscal year ended on 
Sept. 30 and Congress needed 
to pass a budget. Patrick Walsh, 
associate professor of econom- 
ics at St. Michael’s, explained 
that Congress. has not passed a 
budget in many years, and what 
Congress does instead is‘pass a 
continuing resolution to fund 
government agencies and pro- 
grams at the same level as the 
previous year. 

“If the government doesn’t 
do that, if Congress doesn’t pass 
that sort of law, then some parts 
of the government have to shut 
down,” Walsh said. 

He said that the programs 
that were shutdown were those 
that were considered to be fund- 
ed by discretionary government 
spending, such as passport pro- 
cessing and national parks. 

Nathan Wildfire from the 
community and economic devel- 
opment office in Burlington ex- 
plained the difficulty in working 
with local government without 
access to federal employees. 

“When you can’t get to the 
people who manage the pro- 
grams, you don’t have access to 
those programs,” Wildfire said. 
“That’s true of housing, that’s 
true of large civil infrastructure, 
that’s true, potentially, of transit, 
any federal grant that goes to our 
criminal justice system or social 
services.” 

He went on to say that be- 
cause the shutdown was short, 
the impact was not as significant 
as it could have been. As it was, 
though, he experienced great 
difficulty communicating with 
federal contacts. 

Wildfire also noted a loss of 
trust in the federal government 
as an employer. 

“We work with a lot of young 
people who have federal jobs, 
even if they’re just interns. Be- 


ing furloughed is a really strong 
disincentive to continue working 
in government,” Wildfire said. 
“Forever they’re going to have a 
memory of their summer intern- 
ship or their summer program 
being interrupted by the federal 
government. That really erodes 
trust, which means that young 
people with talent are going to 
be potentially less likely to stick 
with federal government.” 

John Hughes, professor of 
political science at St. Michael’s, 
explained the political environ- 
ment that fostered the shutdown. 
“Tt’s a minority of the Republi- 
can House wielding greater pow- 
er than their numbers,” Hughes 
said. 

He added that single-party 
districts encourage the more 
moderate Republicans to go 
along with the tactics of the 
extreme Republicans, because 
their competition only comes in 
primary elections and from can- 
didates who are more conserva- 
tive. 

“The system was designed 
to disperse power, to protect mi- 
norities,” Hughes said. He said 
that in this case, the minority 
had the power to create what was 
essentially a hostage situation. 

Walsh said that the govern- 
ment shutdown was a very minor 
problem compared with the po- 
tential consequences of not rais- 
ing the debt ceiling. 

“T think something that is 
not really well understood is 
that the shutdown and the debt 
ceiling were potential problems 
of very different magnitudes,” 
Walsh said. “If we had failed 
to raise the debt ceiling and the 
Treasury had been unable to bor- 
row to cover the government’s 
bills, that would have been ut- 
terly catastrophic. It’s hard for 
me as an economist to imagine.” 

Walsh described the debt 
ceiling as an arbitrary law that 
was passed during World War 
I. The law requires the Treasury 
to get permission from Congress 
before borrowing more money 
to cover the nation’s debt. Con- 
gress, however, sets both the 
taxes and the spending. 

“If our yearly deficits are 
the difference between the tax 














revenue that Congress sets and 
the spending that Congress sets, 
then any sort of difference is 
because of what Congress did,” 
Walsh said. “Tt’s very” 
strange,’ Walsh said, comment- 
ing on the law’s purpose in forc- 
ing the Executive Branch with 
the Treasury to get permission 
from Congress to borrow money 
in order to cover the deficits that 
Congress itself created. 

Walsh compared the poten- 
tial consequences the country 
would face if the debt ceiling 
was not raised to the financial 
crisis in 2008. 

“Just the effect of govern- 
ment spending falling down to 
government revenues would 
have had a larger hit to GDP than 
we had in 2008,” Walsh said. “If 
the Treasury could not borrow 
to meet its obligations, govern- 
ment spending would have to be 
cut down to the level of govern- 
ment revenues. That would be 
about a 30 percent reduction in 
government spending, which is 
about a six percent reduction in 
GDP. What we had in 2008 dur- 
ing the financial crisis was about 
a four-and-a-half to five percent 
reduction in GDP.” Walsh ex- 
plained that the spark that set off 
the 2008 financial crisis was the 
bankruptcy of Lehman Brothers. 

“The U.S. federal govern- 
ment has borrowed 25 times 
more than Lehman Brothers did 
in 2008. In terms of a hit to the 
financial world, it would be 25 


Screenshot courtesy of Patrick Walsh 
In his YouTube video “Debt Ceiling Disaster,” associate professor Pat- 
rick Walsh explains the debt ceiling issue with a metaphor of a person 
trying to lose weight by buying smaller clothes rather than diet and 
exercise. 


times worse than Lehman Broth- 
ers,” Walsh said. He reempha- 
sized that this would be the result 
of a significant and sudden de- 
crease in government spending 
alone, and went on to explain the 
additional and even more worri- 
some potential consequences. 

“If you need safety, if you 
need security, you park your 
money in the Treasury, you use 
Treasury as collateral. If one in- 
vestment bank wants to borrow 
from another or something like — 
that, you put up your Treasury 
bonds as collateral,’ Walsh said, 
adding that Treasury bonds are 
perceived as the safest invest- 
ment one could make. 

“All of a sudden that collat- 
eral would disappear, or it would 
lose its value if the Treasury de- 
faulted. We would be looking at 
something that was probably 10 
times worse than the Great De- 
pression if the government had 
literally failed to raise the debt 
ceiling. They came within about 
three hours of not raising the 
debt ceiling,” Walsh said. 

He explained that some 
people assume that the Treasury 
could simply pay interest on the 
debt to avoid financial crisis, but 
given the damage that the drop 
in spending would cause, mak- 
ing interest payments might not 
be that simple. 


See SHUTDOWN on page 7 
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Campus P-Day structure is undergoing changes 


With recent changes coming to Preparation Day festivities, the overall future of the day remains unknown 


By Juliana Summers 
Features Editor 


To the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity, it’s considered a tradition, a 
holiday, even the best day of the 
year; waking up to get dressed 
in matching t-shirts with friends 
and heading out to the 300s field 
to indulge in endless supplies of 
free food, adventures on bouncy 
houses and giant slides, and for 
many, cans upon cans of cheap 
beer. 

This day, we all know, as the 
infamous P-Day. 

This year, there will be 
structural changes to the Satur- 
day of P-Day. Events and free 
food on the 300s’ field will start 
at 3 p.m. instead of the usual 1 
p-m., a two hour schedule change 
that is igniting conversation and 
questions among St. Michael’s 
students. 

“We need to look at P-Day 
differently, because it’s a liabil- 
ity for this college,” said Dawn 
Ellinwood, vice president for 
student affairs at St. Michael’s. 
“What this comes down to is it’s 
an event that is very well planned 
from 1 p.m. until whenever the 
food stops and the bounce houses 
and all that, but what continues 
through the night until the early 
morning is very dangerous.” 

This year, dubbed a “tran- 
sition year,” will consist of the 
slight schedule shifts to the P- 
Day events, as well as an added 





academic component to that 
Saturday morning for students 
presenting in and attending the 
academic poster session. 

“I’m really big on trying to 
get the word across that this isn’t 
the worst thing ever,” said Lau- 
ren DiBona, °14, co-secretary 
of programming for the Student 
Association. “P-Day will still be 
there, it’s just the morning will 
be a little different.” 

The Saturday morning post- 
er session will be a continuation 
of Senior Symposium presenta- 
tions that are scheduled to hap- 
pen that prior Friday afternoon. 
With planning the two events on 
the same day, DiBona said she 
wants to wrap the celebrations 
together. 

“P-Day in the past has just 
been a celebration for the stu- 
dents, but I want it to be a celebra- 
tion for everybody for the end of 
the year,” DiBona said. “My idea 
right now is to create a brunch 
to have along with faculty, staff, 
and students. That being said, 
with the morning being a little 
bit more academic based than 
usual, P-Day is not changing. It 
will start later, but the whole day 
is just going to be pushed back. 
There will be events going until 
midnight. There won’t be any 
gaps, so in reality, it will be more 
fun because there will be more 
going on.” 

DiBona, who is responsible 
for the planning of P-Day along 
with some “higher-ups,” said 


Photo courtesy of the Durick Library Archives 
_ An photo of an older P-Day from the library archives. 





Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Two students race ahead of their competitors around the Alliot Hall rotunda in a P-Day tricycle race on April 


28, 2012. 


that her taking control of P-Day 
is an effort to make it the best 
transition possible. 

“Some _ school officials 
could have come to us and could 
have been like, ‘Hey, it’s can- 
celled, sorry, no more P-Day, 
but that’s not happening, every- 
thing is a compromise, so there 
might be some academic compo- 
nents added but it’s just as fun as 
always,” she said. 

Some students are still dis- 
appointed with the changes that 
are happening. Oliver Macmil- 
lan-Bell, ’14, said that he doesn’t 
think there should be any time 
taken away from P-Day, espe- 
cially with adding senior sym- 
posium and the poster session to 
that Saturday morning. 

“| don’t think us seniors 
should have to prepare this thing 
and have it ready on the same 
day as our final P-Day,” he said. 
“Our final P-Day shouldn’t be 
spent sitting in the gym present- 
ing.” 

Macmillan-Bell said that he 
also thinks P-Day itself should 
not be the source of blame for 
students over-drinking. 

“It’s hard to just prevent 
people from drinking at these 
things, public safety and the 
police and whatnot can only do 
so much,” Macmillan-Bell said. 
“Kids are going to be drinking 
every single weekend anyways, 
it’s not like P-Day is the one day 


that they all get to drink alcohol.” 

P-Day 2013 resulted in a 
higher number than usual of 
students being sent to ACT 1, 
according to DiBona and Ellin- 
wood. This, in part, sparked dis- 
cussion among faculty, staff and 
administrators as to the future of 
P-Day. 

“It’s not being cancelled 
next year, although there are 
some administrators who said 
to me this year we should cancel 
it because it’s really concerning 
to them,” Ellinwood said. “And 
I said no, we need to try a dif- 
ferent way; let’s try something 
different here so we don’t lose a 
tradition.” 

Within the schedule of P- 
Day events, DiBona said they 
are planning to make midnight 
breakfast once again later at 
night, and keep events running 
steadily throughout the after- 
noon. 

“We're trying to have the 
events go consistently, because 
one of the things we think may 
have been a problem is that mid- 
night breakfast was so early,” 
DiBona said. “It almost rejuve- 
nated people to keep going, so 
if there’s more events going on, 
we think people will be more 
distracted and less drinking may 
happen, per se.” 

DiBona said that upon ex- 
plaining to a few seniors why 


these changes will happen, there 


was more positive feedback than 
she expected. 

“Having the academics 
along with P-Day isn’t to punish 
anybody, it’s just to keep it all 
together,” she said. “It shouldn’t 
be a celebration for just students 
having fun at the end, but it 
should be a celebration for how 
you work with your teachers 
throughout the year and how you 
did academically.” 

St. Michael’s is not the only 
college to undergo considerable 
changes to their spring event. 

“Many campuses have can- ~ 
celled their sprisig flings in the 
past five years because of con- 
cerning behavior,’ Ellinwood 
said. “But I appreciate what this 
day means to the campus.” 

“It’s changed dramatically 
over the years, but it can’t be+a 
free for all,” she said. “It can’t be 
‘this is a day where we can get so 
intoxicated or drugged out’ that 
it becomes a dangerous situation. 
I don’t want to lose anybody, but 
that’s always a possibility if we 
start drinking at 7 a.m. and we’re 
still dealing with people at 4 a.m. 
and 5 a.m. the next morning, 
which happens, and that’s just 
not what it’s about.” 

In fact, in the 1950s, P-Day 
had an entirely different agenda. 


See P-DAY on Page 7 
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Student veterans will bring Christmas overseas 


A student organization is preparing to send Christmas care packages to US soldiers in the Middle East 





~ Photo by Jessica Campbell 


Left to right: Matt Donahue, ’16, Alex Black, ’16 and Josh Millner, ’16, plan to send care packages to troops 
overseas to show support during the holiday season. 


By Nathan Gabel 
Staff Writer 


When most people think of 
Christmas time, they’re likely to 
picture the bright and beautiful- 
ly decorated trees, the delicious 
smell of warm sugar cookies 
decorated with stenciled snow- 
men and reindeer that melt in 
their mouths, and countless pres- 
ents, wrapped in gold and green 
with velvet red ribbons. Kids 
laugh and play in piles of snow 
outside as their parents look on 
with joy, hot chocolate in hand, 
marveling at how their chil- 
dren get so much happiness out 
of turning ordinary snow into 
abominable snowmen and snow 
castles that take them on out-of- 
this-world adventures. 

For many of the soldiers 
deployed overseas, this is not 
the Christmas they experience. 
For those who are deployed to 
countries like Afghanistan, care 
packages are their Christmas 
gifts, and not everyone always 
gets one, but when they do, 
they’re often full of items like 
toothpaste, deodorant and stick- 
ers. 

This Christmas season, it’s 
all about giving for the Student 
Veterans Association (SVA) at 


St. Michael’s, and this group is 
looking to give soldiers deployed 
overseas a Christmas to look for- 
ward to. 

Josh Millner, ’16, vice presi- 
dent of the SVA, is planning 
to send care package to troops 
overseas by early December. 
Alex Black, ’16, and Matt Dona- 
hue, ’16, are also members of the 
SVA who are involved in the ini- 
tiative to make these Christmas 
care packages for soldiers over- 
seas possible with the support of 
the SVA. 

The SVA is represented in- 
formally at St. Michael’s by 22 
veterans enrolled at the college, 
six being active members. 

“We are the only national 
chapter allowed on campus,” 
Millner said. “Just like clubs 
here on campus apply for fund- 
ing through the Student Associa- 
tion, we apply for funding with 
our national organization, and 
we may or may not get it.” 

Black, 26, served a tour for 
the Army Guard as a line medic 
in Afghanistan. He’s still an ac- 
tive member of the Army Guard. 
Donahue, 24, served in the Ma- 
rine Corps and was deployed to 
Afghanistan for 11 months as the 
Fire Corrections Center Chief 
of a platoon stationed there. 





Donahue finished his contract 
and separated from the Marine 
Corps two years ago. Josh Mill- 
ner, 29, served in the US Navy as 
a medic, traveling the South Pa- 
cific on humanitarian missions 
for six months. He completed his 
enlistment and separated from 
the Navy in 2010. 

Donahue said that joining 
the SVA was a great benefit for 
him and many other members. 

“T like being able to talk to 
someone else who’s had a similar 
life experience,” Donahue said. 
“T thought it would be good to 
meet more people that have had 
these kinds of military life expe- 
riences.” 

Millner said that transition- 
ing to college life after being 
in the military has been a chal- 
lenge. 

“Transitioning to school 
has been very difficult, because 
other students have a very dif- 
ferent outlook on just about ev- 
erything,” Millner said. “I have 
experiences in life that have 
forever changed me, good and 
bad. It’s difficult for me to relate 
to these students because I feel 
they’ve had so few.” 

Black, Donahue, and Mill- 
ner said they decided to share 
their idea for the care packages 





with the Student Association in 
hopes of reaching out to all of the 
students on campus that want to 
help and contribute to the cause. 

“We are in the beginning 
stages of the care packages,” 
Millner said. “We’re asking 
companies for donations or at 
cost items. Then we will calcu- 
late a dollar amount we need in 
donations to pay for each box. 
Then if people ‘want to donate, 
we can see how far it goes.” 

Millner said the group re- 
ceived a very specific list of 
things that were approved by St. 
Michael’s that are allowed to be 
sent, which makes finding use- 
ful and reasonable items, such 
as Darn Tough socks and home- 
made goods, one of the challeng- 
es the Student Veterans Associa- 
tion faces with this project. 

“We're trying not to go to 
the big bases that have shop- 
ettes where you can get basically 
anything you want, from food 
to video games,’ Black said. 
“We're focusing more on the 
combat outposts that don’t really 
have a chance to get these kinds 
of things.” 

All three men emphasized 
how important it was to show 
soldiers overseas that their ef- 
forts weren’t going unnoticed. 

“We're trying to think of 
how we can give back to our 
brothers and sisters overseas 
while putting a Vermont spin on 
it,” said Millner. 

The group said it was eas- 
ier to plan out what items they 
wanted to send based on what 
soldiers truly needed and wanted 
because of their own experiences 
overseas while speaking jovially 
of their military experiences and 
cracking jokes about whose ser- 
vice was better. 

“We constantly rag on each 
other,” Black said. “That’s how 
the military lifestyle is, but I 
think it’s clear that we really care 
about each other and take good 
care of each other too.” 

Black, Donahue and Mill- 
ner emphasized how much they 
looked forward to receiving care 
packages from their loved ones, 
schools, or other organizations 
in the US who supported them. 

“Care packages are a huge 


thing in Afghanistan and when 
you’re deployed,” Black said. 
“You'd see people who didn’t get 
mail when you were overseas and 
it was so heart wrenching. That’s 
what led us to making these care 
packages. We want to make sure 
everything sent overseas gets di- 
vided equally so everyone feels 
included.” 

Millner said that he and 
many others involved in this 
project understand how much it 
means to soldiers to get support 
from back home, especially be- 
cause some of them don’t even 
have a place to call home. 

“Those kinds of soldiers 
rarely get anything from home,” 
Millner said. “We’re trying to 
show them that they are support- 
ed and their efforts aren’t going 
unnoticed. It’s all about commu- 
nity.” 

Millner said that he and the 
rest of the Student Veterans As- 
sociation want this Christmas 
care package project to raise 
awareness of the group on cam- 
pus while aiding the men and 
women overseas. The group 
hopes that anyone on campus 
that’s interested in contributing 
to the project will feel welcome 
to join and help out. 

“T am also challenging ev- 
erybody that’s taking part in this 
to write a personal note, whether 
it says ‘Merry Christmas’ or 
“Happy New Year’ or anything 
like ‘thanks for your service,” 
Millner said. “Think about it — 
some people over there join the 
military out of necessity. They 
have a broken home and no fam- 
ily. They need to see that people 
appreciate what they’re doing.” 

Millner said his goal is to 
keep the Christmas care package 
project as positive as possible 
while trying to keep the number 
of conflicting opinions about 
war and the military in general 
out of the initiative. 

“T know lots of people are 
against war and somehow relate 
that directly to people serving,” 
Millner said. “I want everybody 
to know that we need to look past 
that, and realize Americans are 
still over there losing their lives, 
and they need support.” 
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‘Dear Hillary’ name changes, message does not 


By Haley Lebel-Stephen 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
for the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, formerly known as the 
Dear Hillary Campaign became 
a sanctioned St. Michael’s Col- 
lege club on Oct. 17. SMC for 
DRC is a group of students, led 
by Professor Laurie Gagne, that 
work toward the goal of a better 
life for the people of the Congo. 

Professor Gagne, director of 
the Edmundite Center for Peace 
and Justice, set up an academic 
conference about the Congo 


which inspired the organization. - 


“A student got up and asked 
one of the historians who has 
been writing about the Congo for 
40 years, what he thought was 
the best thing that could be done 
for the Congo,” Gagne said. “He 
said, ‘10 more Panzi hospitals.’ 
That made me furious. The Pan- 
zi hospital in Bukavu is a place 
where woman and children who 
have been raped and tortured go 


to get repaired. Oh I was furious. 
We want to stop the raping be- 
fore it happens. That really gal- 
vanized me and some others to 
do something, and so we started 
the Dear Hillary Campaign.” 
“We are a group about Con- 
golese advocacy,”. said Caitlyn 
Burke, °14 and president of the 
club. “We began in the fall of 
2010, to promote Congolese ad- 


~vocacy here on campus and also 


lobbying the state department 
and the congressional represen- 
tatives to promote diplomatic 
change in the Congo.” 

The involvement in SMC 
for DRC shows how passionate 
about this cause these students 
are. 

“We have so many personal 
stories of survivors and we know 
so many people from the Congo- 
lese community here in Burling- 
ton that it just touches something 
in you and you can’t get away 
from that.” said Amanda Kell- 
ner, vice president of SMC for 
DRC. “I really enjoy getting to 


talk to actual established activ- 
ists. When you are on a college 
campus it is really easy to feel 
like you’re not being heard but 
then you talk to these people like 
Lisa Shannon, founder of the in- 
ternational movement Run for 
Congo Women. It’s inspiring to 
know that they started where you 
are and that you can get to where 
they are.” 

The name “Dear Hillary” 
was directed at Hillary Clinton, 
the former Secretary of State. 

“We viewed her as the most 
powerful woman in the world at 
the time,” Gagne said. 

The campaign was hopeful 
that she would be able and will- 
ing to reach out and make peace 
in the Congo. To get her attention, 
Dear Hillary began to collect 
post cards from the 56 chapters 
of the Dear Hillary Campaign 
they managed to create. Seven- 
teen thousand postcards with the 
message “Happy Birthday Dear 
Hillary” were sent to Secretary 
Clinton on Oct. 26, 2010, both 


as a birthday greeting and a plea 
for help. Because of this success- 
ful event, the campaign was in- 
vited to the State Department to 
speak with Melanne Verveer, the 
Ambassador at Large for Global 
Woman’s Issues. ‘ 
Why did the group become 
a sanctioned St. Michael’s club? 
““We have always been an in- 
dependent organization on cam- 
pus,” Gagne said. “Last year, we 
collaborated with the Peace and 
Justice Club in some areas, but 
we always had our own identity. 
In the beginning, we had many 
Congolese members. Today, we 
still partner with the Congolese 
community, but they are not ac- 
tually a part of our organization. 
So, since we are wholly made up 
of SMC students, we have decid- 
ed to become a club sanctioned 
by the Student Association.” 
Now that SMC for DRC has 
official St. Michael’s club stand- 
ing, its focus has changed. “A lot 
of our activities in the past have 
been focused on sending things 


to the state department and lob- 
bying off campus, so we want to 
work more on getting the cam- 
pus involved,” Burke said. 

. Part of being a club sanc- 
tioned by the Student Association 
means getting a starting grant of 
$500. With this new budget, the 
club plans to take a trip to Wash- 
ington D.C. this year. The trip, 
which does not have a definite 
date yet, is open to anyone who 
wants to attend and serve the 
purpose of getting the attention 
of officials that have the power 
to make a change. 

John Kerry, the current 
Secretary of State has not been 
left out. A social media cam- 
paign called Jambo John has 
been building momentum in re- 
placement of the Dear Hillary 
postcard project. The campaign 
entails taking a picture of your- 
self with a sign that says, “I Care 
About Congo. Do You?” 


See SMC for DRC on Page 7 
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SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


- 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM- 


ORDER ONLINE 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and 


White Mushrooms 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green 
Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked 
Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red 


Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 
Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, 


Marinated Chicken 
FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 


with Gorgonzola Cheese 
ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 





Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 


Breast, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


























SAUCES CRUSTS 
Zesty Tomato —_ Hand Tossed Traditional 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 
- Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD .50 LGADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each 
PLUS TAX 

CHICKEN WINGS 

REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 

PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 

SINGLE (1b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 

DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS | FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 
SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 

SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE HONEY 
CAJUN SPICE MESQUITE SPICE 








MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot 
Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 
NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, 
Italian Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot 
Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Spicy 
Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red 
Peppers 

LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New 
England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 





Peppers 

INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 
GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White Mushrooms, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzled 
Honey 

VEGETERIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, 
White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, Plum 
Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Ereshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese ‘ 
THE VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, Freshly 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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N ew major will give international perspectives 


By Tarah Srethwatanakul 
Staff Writer 


A new international rela- 
tions major is being offered at 
St. Michael’s, having been ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees 
on Oct. 4. The new major con- 
tributes to a growing movement 
at St. Michael’s to give students a 
better global perspective, which 
includes an initiative to bolster 
opportunities for short-term in- 
ternational study trips and an 
increase in courses with an in- 
ternational focus. 

Matthew Connolly, ’12, was 
the first student to graduate with 
an international relations major, 
which he self-designed. 

“T decided that I wanted 
to form my own major after I 
studied abroad in Switzerland,” 
Connolly said: “The program in 

. Geneva was based around inter- 
national relations and included 
a full-time internship with an 
NGO.” 

Kirsten Wilson, ’14, also de- 
signed her own international re- 
lations major after hearing about 
Connolly’s initiative. 

“The experiences I have had 
through MOVE and different 


activist groups on campus were 
helping me think in a more glob- 
al context and see the bigger pic- 
ture,” Wilson said. “I wanted my 
major to match that framework.” 

As a response to student 
interest, Jeffrey Ayres, chair of 
the political science and envi- 
ronmental studies departments, 
developed the international rela- 


number of faculty focused on in- 
ternational issues. “We have six 
political science professors, four 
of which are strongly interna- 
tional relations urioused Ayres 
said. 

Wilson said that one of the 
main reasons she was drawn to 
this field is because it is highly 
interdisciplinary. According to 
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Are we entering a post-American 


world? If we’re in an era in which 
United States influence is at least 
changing if not waning, we can’t 
afford to live in a bubble anymore.” 


Jeffrey Ayres 

















tions curriculum over a period 
of 10 months. Ayres explained 
that the new major is a sub-field 
of political science and said that 
the establishment of it “allows 


students to pursue a much more 
intentional approach to their 
studies that’s focused on interna- 
tional issues.” 

He also highlights that the 
major is already “well-supported 
by the college” due to the large 
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Jeffrey Ayres, department chair of political science, proposed an inter- 
national relations major at St. Michael’s. 


Ayres, professors who will teach 
courses that count towards the 
international relations major 
include Richard Kujawa in ge- 
ography, Tara Natarajan in eco- 
nomics and Adrie Kusserow in 
anthropology. Possible electives 
span an array of disciplines, in- 
cluding courses such as Inter- 
national Business, History of 
Modern Ireland and Millennial 
Development Goals. 

In addition to taking com- 
parative courses, international 
relations majors will also be 
required to achieve a 206-level 
foreign language competency 
and complete an international 
relations practicum. The practi- 
cum can be fulfilled through a 
study abroad experience, an in- 
ternational experiential learning 
activity or an international rela- 
tions internship. 

“Having a foreign language 
competency in the 21st century 
is essential,” Ayres said. 


Connolly, who minored 


in French, said that his major ° 


helped him develop interperson- 
al and intercultural communica- 


tion skills. 

“You have to be thinking 
about more than just yourself, 
more than just the United States 
and take in a larger perspective,” 
Connolly said. 

Wilson, who designed her 
major around concentrations in 
African studies and conflict res- 
olution, was .able to study post- 
conflict transformation in Ugan- 
da and Rwanda as her practicum. 

While Ayres is currently the 
chair of both the political science 
department and the environmen- 
tal studies program, he will be 
stepping down as political sci- 
ence chair by the end of spring 


2014. The next political science 


chair will oversee the interna- 
tional relations major. 

Around 15 current students 
have expressed interest in the 
major, according to Ayres. He 
expects interest to increase when 
the major is included on the St. 
Michael’s website and students 
are more aware of its offerings. 

As an example, he said that 
all prospective students who 
attended the political science 
presentation during Academic 
Preview Day on Oct. 12 had ex- 
pressed interest in the major. He 
anticipates that the major will be 
listed on the website by the next 
Academic Preview Day on Nov. 
a 

“One of the cornerstones of 
a liberal arts education is inter- 
national learning and having an 
awareness of international is- 
sues,” Ayers said. “If you’re fol- 
lowing the debates in the world 
today, everyone is debating the 
place of the United States. Are 
we entering a post-American 
world? If we’re in an era in 
which United States influence is 
at least changing if not waning, 


we can’t afford to live in a bubble 


anymore.” 















Facts about 
international 
relations ma- 
Jor. 2 


I 3 Courses are 


required to complete : 
the major including 





four poli-sci courses, 
four international- 
themed courses, four 
electives, and a po- 
litical science senior 
seminar that is inter- 
nationally focused. 


206.3 


foreign language pro- _ 





ficiency is required 
to graduate with an 
international rela- _—| 
tions major. 


More 
Facts: 


Study abroad experi- 
ence, international - 
experiential learning 
activity, or inter- 
national relations 


internship required. 


oe 
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SHUTDOWN: 


Continued from page 2 


“Tf the Treasury was not able 
to make its interest payments, 
we would all be growing food in 
our lawns, because no one would 
have any jobs. It would just be 
that bad,” Walsh said. 

The Senate was able to pass 
a clean resolution to reopen the 
government and raise the debt 
limit. “The good news is the 
speaker of the House is a ratio- 
nal person who doesn’t want to 
see the economy destroyed, and 
so he brought it to a vote,” Walsh 
said. He added that as a part of 
this resolution, the rules for the 
debt ceiling have been adjusted, 
at least for the next time the debt 
ceiling needs to be raised. 

“Obama and the Treasury 
can pretty much do it unilater- 


ally, and Congress has to pass a 
two-thirds vote to say no. So the 
next time the debt ceiling has to 
be raised it will be ne drama at 
all,” he said. 

“What I would like to see 
is to just abolish the debt ceil- 
ing all together, it serves no pur- 
pose. If you don’t like debt either 
raise some taxes or lower some 
expenditures,” Walsh said, add- 
ing a reference to a segment of 
his YouTube video series “Econ 
Guy.” 

“Trying to control the debt 
limit without raising taxes or 
cutting spending is like trying to 
control your weight not with diet 
or exercise, but just by buying 
smaller clothes. It doesn’t solve 
the root problem at all, it just 
makes it worse,” he said. 


SMC FOR DRC: 


Continued from page 5 


These are being collected 
along with petition signatures 
and a list of demands to be tak- 
en on the trip to Washington, 
which, according to Kellner, will 
be the culmination of the Jambo 
John campaign. 

Anna Ste. Marie, *16, had 
witnessed some of the Congo 
focused events on campus, in- 
cluding the talk last Wednesday 
by Shannon. It was not until the 
news of the SMC for DRC or- 
ganization becoming a campus 
club that she really took the time 
to see what it was all about. 

“I was surprised to find out 
how serious of an issue it re- 


ally was” Ste. Marie said. I think 
more people are going to get 
involved now. Becoming a club 
gave SMC for DRC some mo- 
mentum.” 

With a new platform, St. 
Michael’s College for Democrat- 
ic Republic of Congo can con- 
tinue to work towards their goal 
of peace in the Congo. 

“There is a huge atrocity 
going on right now that is very 
under reported.” Burke said. 
“Even the smallest actions can 
do something about it. If anyone 


wants to get involved feel free . 


we love new people.” SMC for 
DRC meets in Kline on Monday 
nights. 





Have an interesting 
opinion to share ora 
story idea? Send them to 
magazine@smcvt.edu! 
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P-DAY: 


Continued from page 3 


“The original concept of P- 
Day dealt with preparation and 
ticket sales in advance of what 
would’ve been the junior week- 
end for students, and they would 
have girlfriends come up for the 
prom and things like that,” said 
Jerry Flanagan, former vice 
president of admissions and cur- 
rent senior philanthropic adviser 
in institutional advancement at 
St. Michael’s. 

“They used to have a pa- 
rade down through downtown 
from the campus. People would 
get dressed up and obviously go 
by Trinity College, which was 
like a sister school to us because 
it was all women and we were 
all men at that time,” Flanagan 
said. “I think the parade was to 
promote the fact that the week- 
end was coming and that tickets 
were available, probably to let 
the women at Trinity know that 
some of the guys were look- 
ing for a date. They would have 
floats and activities of sorts to let 
people know.” 

Flanagan, who graduated 
from St. Michael’s in 1971 and 
then started working at the in- 


stitution in July of 1973, has 
been connected to the college for 
about 47 years. 

“When I came in ’67, that 
first year, there were what you 
might call field activities like 
grease pole and suspended bar- 
rels with the rope where you 
would try to ride it,” Flanagan 
said. “But also, it was the end of 
the year prior to finals. It was re- 
ally an opportunity for a party at 
the end of the year. There were 
trike races and things of that na- 
ture, but a good deal of the ac- 
tivities centered around having a 
keg party.” 

Flanagan said that he wasn’t 
a huge fan of P-Day during his 
time as a student, RA and when 
we worked in the dean of stu- 
dents’ office. 

Flanagan said there was of- 
th concern that students would 
hurt themselves or hurt others. 
“Tt was a tough weekend,” he 
said. “I think over the years it 
has evolved into a much differ- 
ent atmosphere than it was back 
in those days.” 

“In those years, because 
there was a lot of stuff going 
on in the world, it was the Viet- 
nam War and issues in terms of 


Martin Luther King, so there 
was a great deal of tension, and 
I think a lot of that frustration 
would end up in students doing 
too much celebrating, too much 
drinking, and some of that could 
lead to destructiveness,” Flana- 
gan said. “So in the latter years, 
we began to try to think of ways 
to introduce more positive as- 
pects than just simply a weekend 
where people gave themselves 
the excuse to drink too much.” 

The recent discussion of 
changes to P-Day is part of the 
continuing effort to improve 
upon both the positive and nega- 
tive elements of this campus- 
wide celebration. 

“We're not taking away P- 
Day; it’s going to look a little dif- 
ferently, and maybe some seniors 
have to make some decisions of 
when they start to enjoy P-Day 
because they have an academic 
opportunity on that day,” Ellin- 
wood said. “That’s what part of 
being at an academic institution 
is all about.” 

“Can we hold it together and 
have a good day and not overdo 
it?” she said. “I think we can, 
and this is an opportunity to do 
that.” 
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Surveying the shifting landscape of higher education 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


A storm is brewing. Not a 
storm of rain, sleet and wind, but 
one of economics, demograph- 
ics and technology, combining 
to create a powerful force that 
may alter the way Americans ap- 
_ proach higher education. 

In September 2012, Presi- 
dent Jack Neuhauser formed the 
Strategic Assessment Task Force 
(SAT) to survey the. changing 
landscape of higher education 
and determine how St. Michael’s 
fits into the national trends. 

“We were heading into a 
period where we. should offi- 
cially have a new strategic plan 
and I thought before doing that 
we should have a better sense 
of what’s out there,” Neuhauser 
said. “I thought it was very im- 
portant that the community have 
a common understanding of 
what the terrain might look like 
over the next years.” 

Mike McGrath, a trustee of 
St. Michael’s, chaired the SAT. 

“Jack and I talked about it 
. for probably a year or so before 
we formed the task force,” Mc- 
Grath said. “You have to get the 
timing of these things right. If 
you're too late, you're in trouble, 
if you’re too early, you can’t re- 
ally understand what the trends 
are. We had the timing just 
right.” 

Neuhauser_ selected the 
members of the SAT, which in- 
cluded Professors John O’Meara, 
Crystal L-Hote, and Jim Bryne; 
Assistant Director of Academic 
Technology Kellie Campbell; 
Assistant to the President Tara 
Arcury; Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents Megan Ohler; Mark Dal- 
ton ’72; Mark Nelson, ‘91; and 
trustees Dr. Peggy Williams and 
Dr. Celine Paquette. 

“We wanted to make sure 
we had that balanced perspective 
and we did,’ McGrath said. “It 
was good because we had a lot of 
debates on things.” 

“My understanding of the 
objectives of the task force was 
that it would map the current and 
emerging landscape of higher 
education, locate St. Michael’s 
College on that map and then 


chart possible ways forward and 
think about their possible conse- 
quences,” said L’ Hote, a profes- 
sor of philosophy. 

An important part of the 
SAT’s mission was it was strictly 
supposed to provide a survey of 
higher education and not make 
any recommendations. 

“We focused in on what we 
thought were the larger mega 
trends or mega issues,” said Nel- 
son, ‘91. “Some of the big fac- 
tors or forces which are driving 
change within this community.” 

The members of the SAT 
met monthly to go over literature 
related to trends and changes in 
higher education. 

“We went through a process 
of beginning to shape the bound- 
aries of what we were studying 
and began to collect as miich 
information as we thought was 
useful,” McGrath said. “Every- 
body extracted the quotes, the 
conclusions, the information 
they thought was most relevant. 
We ended up with a 60 page doc- 
ument and then we went through 
that and collectively whittled 
that down into what we thought 
was collectively the most impor- 
tant.” 

During an offsite retreat, the 
committee spent two days dis- 
cussing its research and agreed 
to 14 major conclusions. In June, 
it presented the results of the 
study to the board of trustees and 
later to faculty and staff. 

The committee identified 
four threats, which it character- 
ized as storms, that were ap- 
proaching higher education. 
These storms were rapid escala- 
tion of tuition, increasing prob- 
lems of affordability, changing 
demographics and challenges 
from eLearning technologies. 

“We want St. Michael’s to 
not only survive, but prosper in 
this change, which means we 
have to do some things that are 
dramatically different’? Mc- 
Grath said. “It’s a very difficult 
period right now” 

The storms facing St. Mi- 
chael’s are threatening colleges 
and higher education institutions 
around the nation. 

“The place where we’re go- 
ing to have to move the most, 


where it’s obvious we’re going 
to have to move the most and 
potentially the fastest in any of 
the sectors is the demograph- 
ics problem,” said O’Meara, a 
professor of physics. “The de- 
mographics of students in New 
England, in our customer base 
is shrinking. In Vermont, it’s 
shrinking dramatically.” 

The decrease of students 
in St. Michael’s traditional ap- 
plicant pool means rethinking 
the ways St. Michael’s attracts 
students. 

“You. can throw up your 
hands and say we have to find all 
new markets and the answer to 
that is absolutely we do, but there 
is a concerted effort that has to 
go into that,” said Sarah Kelly, 
vice president for enrollment. 
“New market development. is 
something you don’t just jump 
into; it’s something that has to 
really be thought out. There has 
to be an institutional will to ac- 
complish that.” 

As the demographics are 
shifting in the northeast, St. Mi- 
chael’s traditional applicant pool 
is decreasing and the allure of 
looking in new markets is strong, 
you don’t want to ignore your 
own backyard, Kelly said. 

“TJ think schools that are 
jumping into new markets while 
at the same time ignoring their 
backyards are failing their com- 
munities,” Kelly said. “How do 
we make sure the word is out 
about St. Michael’s and that 
work ‘is resonating really well 
with all of our markets? The best 
I can tell is that we’re a best kept 
secret and we can’t afford to be a 
best kept secret. We just simply 
can’t afford it.” 

The cost of higher education 
also posed a major problem both 
to the institution and the students 
paying. Many colleges’ costs, St. 
Michael’s included, are rising 
primarily because of financial 
aid and employee benefits. 

“Even though the actual cost 
to families of private higher edu- 
cation has remained nearly con- 
stant for more than five years, 
the increasing funds devoted to 
financial aid and benefits have 
reduced educational budgets at 
many colleges,” Neuhauser said 


in his letter to the Spring 2013 
alumni magazine. 

Student debt is another huge 
factor in the storms approaching 
higher education. In the United 
States, student debt is at one tril- 
lion dollars and rising. 

“When students are gradu- 
ating now and have such debt 
that they can’t discharge in 
bankruptcy, they’re not going 
to be able to buy houses until 
they’re in their thirties, they’re 
going to defer marriage, defer 
having children, and that’s going 
to have a profound effect on the 


American economy,” McGrath 


said. 

While the shifting demo- 
graphics and economics of high- 
er education offer a challenge, 
the popularity of digital learning 
tools such: as massive open on- 
line courses (MOOCs) and adap- 
tive learning technologies have 
posed a challenge to the peda- 
gogy in higher education. 

“Tt’s important to look at 
multiple technologies and how 
they’re going to come together, 
said Kellie Campbell, assistant 
director of academic technology. 
“Do I think MOOCs are going to 
save us? No, but I think they are 
pushing us to think differently.” 

“T think St. Mike’s is very 
well positioned when it comes 
here to technological infrastruc- 
ture,” said Nelson. “One of the 
things St. Mike’s has done is 
they’re starting to have more 
flipped classrooms which is cer- 
tainly going to be a very strong 
intermediate to maybe even long 
term technology for learning.” 

A flipped class has students 
using a MOOC or other digital 


learning tool outside of class. 


time to receive the content for 
the course. Then class time is 
spent on applying the content 
that is learned outside of class. 

“T think it’s finding ways 
we can leverage adaptive learn- 
ing, coming together to really 
provide our students with a re- 
ally personalized educational 
approach,” Campbell said. “It’s 
important for us to experiment 
with open content. It’s important 
to try to not see it as a threat but 
as an opportunity.” 

“For so long, I think institu- 


tions of higher education have 
not had cause to reflect very 
deeply about their meaning and 
purpose but now we really have 
to,” L’Héte said. “I think it’s 
crucial that institutions consider 
their mission and their purpose 
and the function of higher educa- 
tion as they figure out how these 
new technologies are going to be 
utilized.” 

The SAT’s overview of the 
landscape of higher education is 
meant to educate the community 
and provide people with a frame- 
work for looking at the changes 
taking place, said McGrath. 

“We have some opportu- 


_nities to do some things in the 


summer, to experiment with 
online learning in the summer,” 
McGrath said. “There’s some 
opportunities to use technology 
to do a better job of that that may 
or-may not provide some stu- 
dents with the opportunity to get 
a three year degree. ~ ; 

“We should experiment 
with a more intensive use of the 
summer months when the cam- 
pus literally is in full bloom and 
we can take better advantage of 
our facilities and our location 
year round,’ Neuhauser said 
in his letter in the Spring 2013 
alumni magazine. “Perhaps we 
can find ways to utilize some of 
the new eLearning to improve 
what we already do so well, the 
close interaction between stu- 
dents and faculty members, this 
intense grappling with ideas best 
done person to person.” 

“Our direction will be most 
promising if we reflect deeply 
about the purpose of higher 
education and if we put quality 
first,’ L’H6te. “Now that’s not 
suggesting we don’t use MOOCs 
or online technologies, I’m all 
for it if the quality is there.” 

“T think we did a-good thing 
looking at the national landscape 
so we can do a much better job 
looking at ourselves in compari- 
son to that landscape,’ O’Meara 
said. “That’s really the next 
piece, it’s sizing up where we fit 
in that and acting on it.” 
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Recent grads answer call to long-term service 


Alumni choose to dedicate their lives to ‘acting globally,’ taking volunteerism beyond St. Michael's 


By Shannon Krehely 
Staff Writer 


The laundry was finally fin- 
ished. In Guatemala, you don’t 
get to wash your clothes that of- 
ten, but when you do, you have 
to hand-wash everything. Alyssa 
Malone, °12, serves as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in Guatemala 
and has to perform this ritual ev- 
ery other week. 

“T washed my socks, my 
clothes, my sheets, everything I 
could find,” Malone said. Once 
the washing was done, the dry- 
ing wasn’t exactly an easy task. 
Additionally, it was the rainy 
season, so after two days of air- 
drying, the sheets could go back 
on the bed and it was all done. 
Malone reentered her room a 
couple minutes later to find that 
the house cat had urinated on her 
sheets. 

“T just completely broke 
down,” Malone said. “At the be- 
ginning, the Peace Corps gives 
you this chart of your emotions, 
your potential highs and lows, 
telling you what you might be 
feeling at this point. But for me, 
my lowest moment came when I 
realized that after all that work, 
my cat had peed on my sheets. 
I just lay there on the floor, 
sobbing, thinking these silly 
thoughts like, ‘I went through all 
of that trouble, I don’t have any 
cleaning products to fix this, and 
why me?’” 

Alyssa Malone is part of 
a select group of St. Michael’s 
students who answer this call to 
serve the larger community out- 
side the school after graduation. 
Eight students from St. Michael’s 
class of 2013 alone were chosen 
to participate in highly competi- 
tive service programs such as 
the Jesuit Volunteer Corps (JVC) 
and the Peace Corps. For these 
St. Michael’s graduates, service 
isn’t just an idea, it has become a 
way of life. 

Although Malone has been 
through her share of the emo- 
tional lows, she has experienced 
some of the best highs, and for 
her, these highs have been the 
little things. 

“The best times aren’t really 
dramatic,’ Malone said. “They 
are actually these really small 


moments of peace, like riding 
around in a truck with women 
and holding a baby. Or when I 
see this really old tree from the 
time of the Mayans, and I am 
just struck by something. It’s just 
contentment, I think.” 

Liv McCall, °13, admits 
that there have been some re- 
ally emotionally exhausting mo- 
ments with her work. McCall 
was one of five members of her 
class to join the JVC. McCall 
currently works at the San Diego 
Youth Services Storefront, an 
emergency shelter for homeless 
youths and runaways. The best 
times for her have been when she 
is simply hanging out with the 
people at the shelters where she 
works. 

“Tt is so important to show 
people that you care about them,” 
McCall said. “There are so many 
people out there that lack sup- 
port and love.” 

Though JVC and the Peace 
Corps both attract St. Michael’s 
students, inherent differences 
exist between the two organiza- 
tions. JVC tends to encourage a 
more community atmosphere, 
with a wide support system, as 
volunteers work for a year with 
their project. 

“T live with four other girls 
who volunteer with me,” McCall 
said. With more than 324 volun- 
teers positioned at 49 programs 
in the U.S. and 13 abroad, JVC 
is a far-reaching program that 
matches people with nonprofit 
agencies, giving them a stipend 
to work on. JVC is built on four 
main tenants: simple living, 
community, spirituality and so- 
cial justice, according to McCall. 
She added that this organization 
is more similar to St. Michael’s 
compared to the Peace Corps. 

“I chose JVC because St. 
Michael’s was structured great 
to choose this type of commu- 
nity service,” McCall said. “You 
feel at home in this atmosphere 
of support.” 

While the Peace Corps 
does encourage the volunteers 
to establish a relationship with 
the surrounding community, it 
involves more individual experi- 
ence. Malone currently resides 
with her host family in San Mar- 





; Photo courtesy of Chris Moskal 


Chris Moskal, ’13, (far right) and his housemates outside of their house in Gresham, Ore., in August. Mos- 
kal serves with the Jesuit Volunteer Corps Northwest in Oregon. 


tin Jilotepeque, and admits that 
the 27-month requirement for 
volunteers is daunting at first. 

“Once you get to your as- 
signed place and you realize how 
long you are there for, it is ter- 
rifying,’ Malone said. 

The application process isn’t 
exactly easy, either. After writ- 
ing long essays, applicants are 
called into a two-and-a-half hour 
interview, after which they are 
either nominated or rejected. 

“T received my nomination 
in October of 2011, but didn’t 
receive my assignment until 
October 2012,’ Malone said. “I 
had no idea what I was doing. I 
only knew I was going to Latin 
America.” But, she said, it’s 
the randomness that makes the 
Peace Corps exciting. 

“Each day, I wake up and 
have no idea what is going to 
happen,” Malone said. “Like 
today I was supposed to be run- 
ning a workshop at a school and 
the next thing I know, I am tray- 
eling to go help run vaccination 
campaigns.” 

An Aboriginal proverb in- 
scribed outside the Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts (MOVE) 
office reads, “If you have come 
here to help me, you are wasting 
your time. But if you’ ve come be- 


cause you believe your liberation 
is somehow bound up in mine, 
stay and let us work together.” 
These words are taken seriously 
in the lives of students who vol- 
unteer on campus. The traditions 
of service are at the forefront of 
what encourages these graduates 
to find service programs after 
college. 

“MOVE is what helped me 
get into this,’ McCall said. “It 
taught me this really beautiful 
idea of walking along with oth- 
ENS. 7 

With 550 to 600 students 
participating in a MOVE event 
each year, that is certainly some- 
thing many students would agree 
with. 

“T think we help students 
by getting them to always look 
at the bigger-picture questions, 
‘Why do we do what we do?’” 
said Heidi St. Peter, director of 
MOVE. “‘We always stress the 
importance of the human con- 
nection, especially in this tech- 
nological age.” 

According to St. Peter, it’s 
not just the students who re- 
peatedly do MOVE events who 
should consider doing these 
post-graduate service programs. 

“The greatest surprise is 
when students whom I have nev- 


er met walk into my office and 
are interested in work service,” 
St. Peter said. 

While the JVC and Peace 
Corps have been attracting the 
main bulk of graduates, St. Peter 
emphasized the vast amount of 
service programs that are avail- 
able. 

“There are so many oppor- 
tunities for service out there,” 
St. Peter said. “There’s Mercy 
Corps, and many more. Students 
should never feel limited.” 

Although it hasn’t exactly 
been smooth sailing, Alyssa 
Malone has found something 
special in Guatemala as she 
works to teach other teachers 
about health. Her students call 
her “capacitacion para capacita- 
doras,” which means “trainer of 
trainers.” 

“Tt sounds better in Span- 
ish,” Malone said. 

Malone added that she 
would recommend the Peace 
Corps. “If you want to do the 
Peace Corps, do it. But some- 
thing I am learning here is that 
people can do their bit wherever 
they are. Find your purpose. Be- 
cause, you know what? Anyone 
can help.” 
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Sophomore works for a cause 


Emily Ferver, *16, organizes projects for breast cancer awareness 


By Bryanna Murphy 
Copy Editor 


Fall foliage and Halloween 
activities define October as a 
favorite month, especially on 
the St. Michael’s campus, which 
remains coated in a blanket of 
red and orange leaves. October 
is also Breast Cancer Aware- 
ness Month. It is a time in which 
breast cancer organizations host 
events to increase awareness of 
the disease and to raise funds for 
research. 

Emily Ferver, 716, has tak- 
en the initiative to bring breast 
cancer awareness to the campus 
community. Ferver, a work-study 
student at the Center for Women 
and Gender, was asked to com- 
plete a project by Julia Berberan, 
the center director. 

Ferver, whose mother is a 
three time breast cancer survi- 
vor, knew what she wanted to 
do. Ferver spent her senior year 
in high school taking care of her 
mother, as her third battle with 
cancer was far worse than the 
previous two. 

“T noticed last year that 
there wasn’t any sort of breast 
cancer awareness as a commu- 
nity on campus,” Ferver said. 
“So I knew what I wanted to do 
even prior to being a part of the 
women and gender program so it 
was easy to put it all together.” 

Ferver organized a panel on 
Oct. 16 where a doctor, a survi- 
vor and a caregiver shared their 
knowledge and talked about their 
experiences with breast cancer. 
The panel was a YOU COUNT 





cer awareness. 


event and Ferver and Berberan 
were impressed by the turn out 
of people. 

The panel consisted of 
three guest speakers who Ferver 
found by looking through the list 
of people that were at a breast 
cancer awareness conference at 
UVM. 

“We had the scientific ap- 
proach, we had survivor who 
was a man, which was incred- 
ible, and then we had a woman 
who worked to empower care- 
givers for those who have can- 
cer,” Ferver said. “She taught all 
these little tricks on how to deal 
with anxiety and pain.” 

Berberan said she has six 
work-study students and asked 
each of them to focus on a proj- 
ect that they would be able to 
research and gain skills working 
on. 

“So far, Emily is the only 
one who has taken it and run 
with it,’ Berberan added. “I was 
really impressed.” 

Ferver’s project went be- 
yond the panel, as she worked to 
fundraise for the Vermont Can- 
cer Center. Ferver raised $522.01 
by organizing a raffle and ta- 
bling in Alliot Hall. 

“T was looking for differ- 
ent places to donate things that 
could be raffled off,’ Ferver 
said. “The Vermont branch of 
the Vera Bradley Foundation do- 
nated four different things and 
Duds donated a hoodie, which 
was our biggest seller. Bank of 
America from my hometown 
donated two different baseballs 
signed by a Phillies player and 
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Emily Ferver, ’16, organized the panel and fundraiser for breast can- 


one by Derek Jeter. It was pretty 
cool.” 

Ferver got support from her 
hometown, too. Fever said that 
a farm next to hers in Maryland 
donated a scarf made from al- 
paca hair. 

“I was completely shocked 
at the donations that I got,’ she 
said. “I wasn’t expecting to have 
that much I thought I was just 
going to sell the wristbands that 
were donated and what not and 
it became a lot more than what I 
thought it would be.” 

Ferver doesn’t plan to stop 
here. 

“T want to continue to do 
more,” she said. “I’m going to 
begin planning a run that St. 
Mike’s can do around campus.” 

Tory Hill, ’14, whose mother 
is a breast cancer survivor, par- 
ticipated in Relay for Life for the 
American Cancer Society while 
she was in high school. 

“T ‘definitely think that St. 
Mike’s should do a walk or run 
fundraiser,” Hill said. “I think it 
would get a great turnout from 
students and would also be really 
good for awareness.” 

Ferver agrees and is grateful 
for the help she got from other 
students as she hopes for events 
like the panel to continue after 
she graduates. 

“She’s passionate about it 
because it’s so personal for her,” 
Berberan said. “She plans to con- 
tinue her projects in the future.” 

Luminaries were also sold 
for a vigil that was planned for 
last Thursday, but was canceled 
due to weather. 

As Breast Cancer Aware- 
ness Month comes to an end, 
the planning and organizing 
of events does not end here for 
Ferver as she will continue to re- 
search for events to hold on cam- 
pus in the upcoming years. She 
beat her goal of $500 this year 
and hopes to double the money 
raised next year. 

“My mom was ecstatic when 
I told her what I was doing,” Fer- 
ver said. “I am just so happy I 
could make her so proud.” 
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What was your best 
Halloween costume ever? 


“Daryl Dixon from The 
Walking Dead.” 


Maggie Bogan, 17 Liz Powers 


“Pikachu when | was 
eight years old.” 


Richie Bernache, '16 


“| wore a glow-in-the- 
dark skeleton shirt.” 
Paul Detzer, 16 


“A pink Power Ranger.” 
Meghan Lynch, '16 


“Poison lvy.” 
Jill Holland, '15 


“Kevin from Hot Rod.” 
Danny Killea, '16 


“Lumberjack.” 
Chris Hollaway, '17 
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Halloween dance brings haunted fun to Tarrant 
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Clockwise from left: Students 
gather in the Tarrant gym for 
the dance on Saturday. Bethany 
Gabert, 17, dressed as a “cereal 
killer.” Students consumed a 
plethera of pizza. 



























Photos by Claire Martin 


Above left: (Left to right) First- 
years Erica Ragazzo, Kayla Kee 
and Erin Dwyer don Things 
costumes from Dr. Seuss’ “The 
Cat in the Hat.” 


Above right: Batman (Alexan- 
dru Sasuclark, ’16) beats up an 
innocent bystander (John Flint, 
*16) as a masked man (Jeremy 
Baptista,’ 16) looks on. 


Right: Seniors Caroline Casper 
(left) and Nicole Buckley attend 
their last Halloween dance as St. 
Michael’s students. 


Far right: Students wait in Ross 
before heading into the dance. 
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By Claire Martin and 
Gracie Barney 
Photography by Emma Kast 


Last weekend more than 
1,000 youths took to the streets 
of downtown Pittsburgh for 
the 2013 Power Shift Rally in 
a march that marked the final 
part of the four-day conference. 
The weekend-long conference 
brought in more than 7,000 high 
school students, college students 
and young professionals. Power 
Shift is a youth led movement 
whose mission is to help fight 
and solve the climate crisis. 

Among those who traveled 
to take part in the four day con- 
ference were 13 St. Michael’s 
students, most of them members 
of Green Up and the Divestment 
Campaign. 

“Being with so many peo- 
ple who are working together to 
achieve the same goal, it was su- 
per inspiring and powerful,” said 
Emma Kast, ’14, a member of 
Green Up who was in attendance 
for the four-day conference. 

Over the four days, three of 
them were spent attending pan- 
els, workshops, speakers, and 
training-sessions to give people 
the tools, ideas, and skills to pro- 
mote change in their local com- 
munities. 
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“Tt was really about creating 
a space where people can talk 
about the different movements,” 
said Nora Stoelting, ’14, a mem- 
ber of Green Up who helped to 
organize the trip to the Power 
Shift Rally. 

“Hearing from the people 
most directly affected had a big 
impact, hearing personal sto- 
ries really makes people excited 
about changing things rather 
than hearing about these big is- 
sues of climate change,’ she 
said. 

Panels and speakers focused 
on food and communities, pow- 
er mapping against hydraulic 
fracking, fossil fuel divestment 
and overall, demanding climate 
justice. 

“Hearing from indigenous 
communities that basically had 
to relocate where they lived be- 


"cause of oil extraction and things 


like that, really affected me and 
got me back in touch with en- 
vironmental activism and made 
me realize how important it is 
to bring those personal stories 
to people here in order to under- 
stand how severe climate change 
is,” Stoelting said. 

Keynote speakers included 
Bill McKibben, an environ- 
mentalist and author; Kimberly 
Wasserman, of Little Village 
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Clockwise from left: Nora Stoelting, ’14, and 
Megan Bolger, ’14, protesting hydraulic fracking 
in Pittsburgh on Oct. 21; A Power Shift banner 
held above the crowded rally; A local restaurant 
employee shows his support. 











Environmental Justice Organi- 
zation (LVEJO); and Josh Fox, 
writer and director of “Gasland.” 
A large part of the weekend in- 
cluded concerts featuring in- 
dependent artists who stand in 
solidarity on environmental jus- 
tice issues, such as Big K.R.LT, 
Teachers and Spank Rock. 

On the final day of Power 





Protestors at the 2013 Power Shift Rally in Pittsburgh on Oct. 21. 


a 


Shift, participants were encour- 
aged to come out to rally on the 
streets of downtown Pittsburgh. 
Together 1,000 high school 
students, college students and 
young professionals crowded the 
streets holding up signs and vo- 
calizing their beliefs. 

“The rally was awesome,” 
said Mike Brown, ’14, a Green 


Members of Green Up attend Power Shift Rally 





Up member. “It was basically 
just a big rally to.kind of make 
people aware that fossil fuels are 
not the answer and to invest in 


renewable resources, like wind 
and solar.” 

Brown described a large 
barge that one of the local coal 
companies brought out with a 
huge banner reading ‘Welcome 
to Coal Country.’ Alongside 
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were a handful of anti-protestors 
claiming that turning towards 
renewable energy would result 
in many people in the area los- 
ing jobs. 

“It showed that they’re 
threatened and I thought that that 
was a powerful thing,” Brown 
said. “But that’s not the answer. 
We want to work with people 
because green jobs can actually 
help the economy. It’s not like 
we are trying to kill jobs or any- 
thing.” 

The rally itself was a peace- 
ful event as the Pittsburgh police 
issued a statement in which they 
called the rally “peaceful and or- 
derly.” 

“Tt was pretty peaceful, 
the police were high-fiving us 


along the way,” Brown said. “We 
got people to join in from the 
streets.” 

However, according to an 
article in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, seven protestors from 
Earth Quaker Action Team were 
arrested after they were trespass- 
ing and refused to leave a PNC 
bank on Grant St. 

“The fourth day was a day 
of action,’ explained Stoelt- 
ing. “It was a rally and march 
through Pittsburgh, primarily 
sending the message of a more 
local, green economy so it was 
mostly targeted towards big 
banks, specifically PNC.” 

According to Stoelting, 
PNC Bank has refused to take 
their investments out of compa- 


nies that are directly involved in 
mountain top removal for coal. 
Without those loans from PNC, it 
wouldn’t be feasible for coal and- 
oil to keep on doing what they’re 
doing because of all of the start- 
up costs. A portion of the rally 
route led to a PNC Bank branch 
for a protest. Rally organizers 
made it clear that there was the 
chance of arrest and gave march- 
ers an option to make their own 
decision. 

“That was one big piece of 
the rally, we want banks to stop 
funding them,” Brown. said. 
“Several kids got arrested for 
civil disobedience but Green Up, 
we didn’t want to get involved in 
that.” 

Those who attended Power 


Shift left with not only the ex- 
perience of a historic movement, 
but also with the means to bring 
change back to their hometowns. 

“I think the idea was that 
people would get the tools and 
resources that they needed 
through the conference and then 
bring that back into their own 
communities,” Stoelting said. 
“T’ve been involved with the 
campaign [Green Up] since the 
beginning and I was kind of at a 
point where I didn’t know where 
to go and so Power Shift really 
helped with that.” 

Now that the rally is over,w 
Green Up plans to refocus its en- 
ergy and become more active. 

“We're going to use every- 
thing we learned to kind of refo- 


cus Green Up a little bit because 
it’s lost a little bit of its activism 
side,” Brown added. “Harvest 
Fest and Earth Fest are great 
ways to get the whole campus 
involved but we want to become 
more active in different issues 
now.” 

The greatest take away 
for those who attended was the 
sense of a shared enthusiasm and 
commitment to the same cause. 

“Going to Power Shift, ev- 
ery single person there cares so 
much, there’s so much passion 
there,” Stoelting said. “It just 
really resonated that we aren’t 
alone and that there are so many 
people who are fighting for the 
same thing.” 
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Clockwise from left: Protestors join together in downtown Pittsburgh; 
A painted trailer voices anger at BP’s 2010 oil spill; Marchers cross a 
bridge during rally; Members of Green Up pose for a photo. 





























Photos by Patrick Cope 


Above: Ricky Kline cleaning 
and inspecting the mixing tank 
used to mix the honey, water and 
yeast that will create mead after 
fermentation. 


Left: A glass of Mannaz, the 
“flagship” mead of Groennfell 
Meadery, according to Ricky 
Klein. Mannaz, along with other 
flavors of mead will be avail- 
able for purchasing sometime in 
November. 


By Patrick Cope 
News Editor 


A new alternative bever- 
age to beer and hard cider has 
emerged with the creation of a 
new brewery that makes the al- 
coholic honey drink known as 
mead. In Colchester, Groennfell 
Meadery is a small factory run 
by two native Vermonters: Ricky 
Klein and his wife Kelly. 

“Well, P've been brewing 
for years and I was working at 
a homebrew shop and consult- 
ing with other breweries to pay 
for my master’s degree,” Ricky 
Klein said. “And one day I real- 
ized I much preferred this than 
what I was getting my master’s 
ine 

But, what exactly is mead? 
Ricky Klein explained that in 
greater detail. 
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“Mead is stupidly simple— 
mead is honey, water and yeast,” 
Mr. Klein said. “We start with 
930 pounds of honey and bring 
it to exactly 108 degrees. We'll 
then use an aeration system and 
follow it up with cold water to 
cool it to about room tempera- 
ture. From there, it’s more about 
waiting—good fermentation 
takes somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of five or six days of ac- 
tive fermentation.” 

Kelly Klein gave the mead- 

ery the name “Groennfell” to 
add a local flare to the place by 
tying in the Old Norse origins of 
the drink with the significance 
of the Green Mountain State. 
_  “Groennfell’ in Old Norse 
means ‘Green Mountain, like 
‘Vermont’ is Old French for 
‘Green Mountain,” she said. 


To see more on these 
stories, check out the full 
multimedia online. 


SGAC lobbies Washington for AIDS funding 


By Gracie Barney 
Mulitmedia Editor 


Twenty students traveled 
more than 27 hours by train 
to spend less than 24 hours in 
Washington D.C. and met with 
12 different representatives from 
Congress. This was all in the 
name of fighting for something 
they believe can save lives. 

“With the new information 
that treatment is prevention, 
there is a chance to eradicate the 
disease and create an AIDS free 
generation,” said Jacob Pelletier, 
"14, SGAC member. 

Student Global AIDS Cam- 
paign (SGAC) spent their time 
over October break lobbying for 
the Robin Hood tax, President’s 


Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief 
(PEPFAR) and the Global Fund. 

Meaghan Diffenderfer, ’16, 
spoke of the importance of get- 
ting funding for these various 
programs. 

“Tt’s so essential for us to 
lobby for these different funding 
programs because HIV/AIDS 
can be eradicated,” she said. “It’s 
a situation where if we put forth 
funding and money now, we 
can end the pandemic within 30 
years.” 


Photo by Gracie Barney 


Professor Siplon gathers with 

a group of SGAC members and 
alumnus Josh Hoxie in front 

of the Capitol building during 
Washington, D.C. trip over the 
October break. 
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Scholars gather to talk POP | Twenty-five years dreaming 








By Mike Biciocchi 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s hosted the 
largest annual Northeast Popular 
Culture Association (NEPCA) 
conference in the history of 
the organization on Friday and 
Saturday. The event attracted 
166 scholars from all over the 
country presenting in 43 differ- 
ent panels and covering a wide 
range of topics. 

According to the NEPCA 
website, they were founded in 
1974 as a professional organiza- 
tion for scholars in the Northeast 
who are interested in advanc- 
ing research and promoting in- 
terest in the studies of popular 
American culture. Membership 
consists of university and col- 
lege faculty members, emer- 
iti faculty, secondary school 
teachers, museum specialists, 
graduate students, independent 
scholars,and interested members 
of the general public. 

Every year members meet 
on a college campus to present 
their own papers and presen- 
tations about popular Ameri- 
can culture from a specific and 
unique perspective. A wide 
range of topics are covered each 
year and are argued, analyzed 
and discussed. 

Professor at St. Michael’s 
and former president of NEPCA 
in the early 1990s, Robert Ni- 
emi, has been involved with the 
organization for 25 years. 


“NEPCA has an interdisci- 
plinary nature that brings people 
of all disciplines together,” he 
said. 

Popular American culture 
studies began in the 1960s, he 
said, and has blossomed into 
mainstream scholarship since. 

“Popular America culture 
is the awareness that everything 
is connected, significant and po- 
litical; relevant and worthy of 
study,” Niemi said. 

Executive secretary of 
NEPCA, Rob Weir, has worked 
with Niemi over the years. He 
agreed with Niemi that it serves 
as a meeting ground for people 
who wouldn’t normally meet. 
He said the goal of NEPCA is to 
understand cultures around the 
world through this specific lens. 

“NEPCA peels away the 
layers of popular American cul- 
ture and who we are as people. 
I’ve never come away from the 
conference without a new idea to 
take into teaching,” Weir said. 

The Popular Culture Asso- 
ciation/American Culture Asso- 
ciation (PCA/ACA) is the parent 
organization of NEPCA. Ac- 
cording to PCA/ACA President, 
Joy Sperling, the study of popu- 
lar American culture gives way 
to how the real world is in direct 
contact with academia. Like Ni- 
emi, she said popular American 
culture binds all activities to- 
gether. 

She described one large fo- 


Photo by Sheila Bogan 
Maura D’Amore, assistant professor of English, reads her essay “The Fluency of Silent Lines: Whitman’s 
Civil War Witnessing” on Friday during the Northeastern Popular Culture Association conference held at 
St. Michael’s. 


cus of the organization: visual 
culture. 

“The focus is on how con- 
sumers perceive and react to 
visual communication,” Sper- 
ling said. “On the other end of 
the spectrum, it is also how the 
visual communicators perceive 
and react to the consumers.” 

The question, she said, is 
whether popular American cul- 
ture rules us, or we rule it. 

“[The answer] is not one or 
the other, black and white, but a 
very gray area in between. There 
really is no answer, to whether 
or not popular American cul- 
ture rules us or we rule it, I don’t 
think there ever will be,” Sper- 


ling said. 
After Friday’s conference, 
two St. Méichael’s students, 


Devin Wilder and Brendon Ho- 
gan, commented on the event. 

“We were actually hired 
to work at the event’s welcome 
table,’ Hogan said. “It was 
awesome to spend the evening 
here.” 

Wilder said she would be 
attending the Saturday confer- 
ences as well, but as an audience 
member. 

“Tt was really cool to see so 
many scholars from all different 
places coming to meet on our 
campus for an event,” she said. 
“Tt seems super interesting.” 
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Personal reflections on Sonic Youth's magnum opus 


By Liam Connors 
Arts Editor 


Cause it’s getting kind of 


quiet in my city’s head, takes a 
teenage riot to get me out of bed 
right now 

“They wrote this about 
Dinosaur Jr. because J. Mascis 
slept a lot,’ my Uncle John said 
looking over at me, his 13 year- 
old nephew. 

During the summer before I 
started eighth grade, after learn- 
ing that I started listening to rock 
music, my Uncle John opened 
up his CD cabinet and began 
handing me piles of music. It 
was almost too much to handle. 
Where do you start? Do you put 
on Television’s post-punk mas- 
terpiece “Marquee Moon” or 
do you throw on “Mellon Collie 
and the Infinite Sadness” by the 
Smashing Pumpkins because to 
a 13 year old, any band that is re- 
lated to smashing and pumpkins 
is cool. 

Thankfully, my uncle guid- 
ed my listening during our car 
rides around Fremont, Ohio. I’d 
hop in his diesel powered VW 
station wagon and we’d run er- 
rands, go grocery shopping and 
if I was lucky swing by the com- 
ic book store. 

We listened to Sonic Youth’s 
1988 album “Daydream Nation” 
more times that I can count. At 
the time, it was just cool mu- 
sic that my awesome uncle was 
showing me. I relished the loud, 
abrasive guitar squalls, Thur- 
ston Moore’s drawling lyrics and 
Kim Gordon’s tortured howl. It 
was like nothing I’d ever heard. 

Eight years later, ’m even 
more enchanted by Daydream 
Nation than I was as a 13 year 
old. It’s been a constant compan- 
ion through the years, an album 
that has remained one of my fa- 
vorite albums of all time. It’s not 
hard to explain why. 

For a 76 minute-long, 
sprawling double album of arty, 
avant-garde noise-rock, it’s in- 
credibly focused, brimming 
with driving determined energy. 
Yet, despite their experimental 
tendencies, Sonic Youth honed 
their noise and no-wave sensi- 
bilities with amazing song struc- 


tures and writing. 

The second song of the al- 
bum, “Silver Rocket” starts off 
like a normal, driving punk song 
before dissolving into a middle 
section of harsh guitar shrieks 
and throbs of feedback that 
seamlessly transitions back into 
the song’s driving punk opening. 

I could spend pages describ- 
ing the details of the 14 songs on 
“Daydream Nation” but there is 
no way I could do justice to the 
depth of sound and the excite- 
ment that comes from listening 
to this album. 

“Daydream Nation” is 
hailed by critics and fans as one 
of the most important albums of 
the 1980s. It has been credited 
as a massive influence for the 
alternative and indie rock genres 
that developed in the 1990s. In 
2005, the Library of Congress 
selected “Daydream Nation” 
to be preserved in the National 
Recording Registry which col- 
lects sound recordings that are 
“culturally, historically, or aes- 
thetically important, and/or in- 
form or reflect life in the United 
States.” 

This month, “Daydream 
Nation” turned 25. It’s difficult 
to speak about the importance 
and significance of an album 
that is four years older that I am, 
but the album has been a power- 
ful force in my musical listening 
and composition. 

To consider how much the 
world of music has changed 
since 1988 makes it all the more 
amazing that “Daydream Na- 
tion” still sounds as fresh and vi- 
brant as I’m sure it did 25 years 
ago. 

Even though I’ve listened 
to this album for eight years, I’m 
constantly amazed by the inge- 
nuity of Sonic Youth. More than 
the music, “Daydream Nation” 
transports me back to the begin- 
ning of my personal journey in 
music and reminds me of the ex- 
citement that comes from a stack 
of new music that’s waiting to be 
discovered. 








The weather outside is get- 
ting frosty. Well, cooler at best. 
This typically means swapping 
out light and breezy fabrics for 
cozy knit sweaters and heavy 
wool coats. 

This season, however, the 
runways are churning out a less 
common alternative. Smooth 
and rich in texture, velvet is pop- 
ping up around every fashion- 
able corner. 

I’m not entirely sure how 
I feel about the reincarnation 
of velvet as a serious wardrobe 
item. The thickness of the fab- 
ric often feels costume-y, and 
the essence of the *90s lingers 
- as any Backstreet Boys-lis- 
tening and Clueless-watching 
kid would understand. Granted, 
we’re coming full circle in style 
by incorporating plaid prints and 
even jelly shoes back into seri- 
ous ensembles. But velvet, I had 
assumed, was taking it too far 
and too plush. 

This summer I helped my 
mother clean out her closet, and 
what an undertaking that was. 
I swear the clothes racks went 
on for miles with hanger af- 
ter hanger of outdated ’80s and 
90s trends: high-waisted “mom 
jeans” (and not the on-trend ones 
that are back in stores), chunky 
heels, shoulder pads and one 
piece in particular: a black velvet 
dress. 

She was reluctant to hand 
it over, claiming it might be 
salvageable when paired with a 
structured jacket or statement 
accessory, but it eventually land- 
ed in the “toss” pile, much to 
my satisfaction. This plain black 
velvet maxi dress had a simple 
sheath cut with spaghetti straps; 
no shape, no distinct color, and 


in my eyes, no personality as a 
wardrobe piece. Thus, it was 
tossed. 

I wouldn’t go as far as to say 
that now I think the piece could 
have been saved, but the overall 
concept of a simple velvet dress 
is much more acceptable than it 
would have been even just a few 
months ago. 

Actually, looking further 
into the evolution of the velvet 
trend, we’ve only just touched 
the surface of this historically 
relevant fabric. 

In the middle ages, velvet 
was associated with high luxury; 
transported across empires, this 
deep-hued and buttery soft tex- 
tile was adopted into the decor 
and magnificent wardrobes of 
royals and rulers. 

“Velvet’s innate opulence 
lends itself well to channeling 
seventeenth-century grandeur, 
especially when accessorized 
with gilded headbands and swol- 
len stone earrings,’ Kather- 
ine Bernard wrote for Vogue’s 
“Vogue Daily” online. Couldn’t 
have said it better myself. 

Today, this fabric still em- 
bodies a sophisticated air when 
paired with the right elements. 
I’m sure a large part of the el- 
egance and grace of the velvet 
worn by royals was because they 
didn’t wear it in the form of those 
terribly tacky bright pink velour 
Juicy Couture sweat suits...with 
UGGs. Ugh. That’s an entirely 
separate story. 

This fabric has evolved 
into one defining even the most 
vastly different eras and style 
revolutions. It’s one that I used to 
cringe at the thought of, though 
it has graced runways and style 
icons from all over the globe. 
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That being said, we must dis- 
tinguish between velvet and its 
misunderstood counterparts. 
Velour, as mentioned above, is a 
stretchier, knit cotton-based ver- 
sion, which is exactly why velour 
track suits are not a part of this 
velvet revival. Velveteen is also 
mistaken for velvet, being woven 
from piles of “fill yarn” rather 
than velvet’s piles of “warp” or 
vertical yarns. Essentially, vel- 
veteen is an imitation form of the 
luxurious and underrated velvet 
fabric. 

Of course, designers today 
are using the authentic velvet for 
their ultra-chic and totally unaf- 
fordable trends that I’ll only be 
able to lust after via glossy-cov- 
ered Vogue or my all-time favor- 
ite fashion bloggers’ photos, who 
seemingly have never heard of a 
“college budget.” 

Take Valentino’s velvet 
tiered-body silk-trim skirt that’s 
already sold out at Saks Fifth 
Avenue, retailing around $1,400. 
This is basically a big slap in 
the face to whoever said velvet 
would never be back, because 
now it’s back in a big way. 

Some designers, being a bit 
more daring, even introduced 
velvet-trimmed capes (Valen- 
tino) and velvet plum-hued tai- 
lored pants (we’re looking at 
you, Oscar de la Renta). 

If you're hesitant about 
full-on velvet wardrobe pieces, 
try a feminine velvet headband, 
velvet-adorned heels, or even a 
simple velvet clutch. 

Velvet velvet everywhere. 
Sorry, Mom - maybe you could 
have kept that dress. 
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Photos by Juliana Summers 
Lauren Carter, ’15, wears a velvet floral-printed skirt from Urban 
Outfitters paired with a vintage fur vest, sweater from T.J. Maxx, and 
Lucky Brand boots. 
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stories 


6 p.m. . 


er Contest 
The Monkey House, 6 p.m. 


Saturday 





Amon Tobin (DJ Set) 
Higher Ground, 8:30 p.m. 


Men’s rugby vs. St. Anselm’s 
300s’ field, 1 p.m. 


Poet’s Corner 


Theia 
By Russell Hammond 


This universe is far too 
small. 

Your orbit aches to be 
undone. 

My only wish is to con- 
clude withal, 
Languishing, lingering, 
longing to be one. 


Fueling the firmament 
with your flame, 

You rip roguishly through 
.the night. 

I move myself to match 
you just the same 

As we collide, catching 
each other in flight. 


Our swirling cosmos stalls 
out into a close 


29 


Michael Nethercott reading ghost 


Barnes and Noble, S. Burlington, 


Advance Music Singer-Songwrit- 


Events October/November 





Wednesday 


Abraxas: A Tribute to Carlos 
Santana : 
Nectar’s, 9 p.m. 


Festival of Pumpkins 
Smith Park, Winooski, 6 p.m. 


30 


Sunday 3 


Lucius, Alpenglow and the Spring 


Standards 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Vermont Wind Ensemble 


UVM Recital Hall, Red Stone Cam- 


pus, 3 p.m. 


As such a brilliance was 
never meant to last. — 


The solar wind sighs and 
softly blows, 

And the dawn grows dim- 
mer as the day fades fast. 
We enter our orbits, one 
big and one small, 
Realizing the universe 
isn’t little at all. 


Russell Hammond, ‘15, 
is an Enlish Major and 
Creative writing minor 








Thursday 31 


Lazerdisk 
Signal Kitchen, 9 p.m. 


Gustavo Morello, “Argentinean 


‘Catholicism and Pope Francis, 


who is he and where does he come 
from?” 
Dion Family Student Center, 7 p.m. 


Monday | “1 


Holy Ghost 
Higher Ground, 7:30 p.m. 


Cirque Eloize 
Flynn Mainstage, 7:30 p.m. > 


Friday l 


Bakuretsu Con: Anime Conven- 
tion ; 
Hampton Inn, Colchester, 9 a.m. 


English Country Dance 
Elly-Long Music Center, Colches- 
ter 7 p.m. : 


Tuesday eres 5 


Bob Brenneman, “When the 
Field Talks Back: Negotiat- 
ing Reseach and Advocacy in 
Central America 

St. Edmund’s Hall, Rm 315, 
noon 


Gua Gua 
Radio Bean, 6:30 p.m. 





Picture of the Week 





Photo by Paul Detzer 


The 300s’ field earlier this fall while campus construction was still underway. 
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I remember riding the school 
bus home with my brother one 
day during elementary school, 
and some of the other kids on 
the bus were making fun of him 
and calling him names. When he 
started to cry, I stood up for him. 
Imagine my surprise when he 
turned around and angrily said 
that he didn’t need my help. 

My brother is three years 
older than I am. He has always 
been a shy kid and more content 
to spend time by himself than 
in a large group of people. We 
could not be more opposite sib- 
lings. When I found out October 
is National Bullying Prevention 
Month, I decided to share the 
story of my brother and me. 

Starting in elementary 
school, my brother was bullied. 
The bullying carried on well into 
middle and high school. Because 
my brother kept to himself and 
was an awkward kid, his peers 
found it easy to target him. 

I rarely interfered when 
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my brother got bullied after he 
lashed out at me on the bus, and 
being teased on the bus was the 
least severe of the bullying tac- 
tics kids used on him. In fact, I 
rarely interfered in my brother’s 
life at all. As we grew older, we 
slowly grew apart. I was embar- 
rassed by my brother for most 
of high school. It frustrated me 
that he couldn’t be more outgo- 
ing or stand up for himself. I’m 
not proud of how I thought of my 
brother at that time, but it is the 
truth. 

Now as a grown adult, my 
brother is still a quiet, withdrawn 
individual when he’s around 
people he doesn’t know. He often 
has bouts of insecurity that make 
it difficult for him to do things 
that most people take for grant- 
ed, and he is very sensitive to 
even my good-natured teasing. 

One day I teased him for 
sleeping so late and he became 
very upset, saying I was be- 
ing rude and disrespecting him. 





angry and sad at the same time: 
angry that he can’t take a joke, 
and sad that I can’t really goof 
around with my brother. 

I will always wonder how 
much of who my brother is to- 
day has.to do with how he was 
treated by his peers growing up, 
and how much of it is just his 
personality. I do not think people 
realize the repercussions of ridi- 
culing someone. As children, we 
do not think that bullying a peer 
in our fifth grade class will stay 
with that person for the rest of 
their life. My brother’s story sug- 
gests that it does and that it could 
have impacted how he views and 
interacts with the world. 

Over the past few years, 
lots of initiatives have been es- 
tablished to combat bullying in 
schools. And now that the In- 
ternet is used by children of all 
ages, cyberbullying has become 
an epidemic as well, as Sheila 
Bogan’s column on page 21 


Correction: 


The Defender originally 
reported in the Sept. 24 issue, 
that a rally was held by SLAM 
and the union, the American 
Federation of State and County 
and Municipal Employees (AF- 
SCME), on Sept. 20 near Route 
15 and McCarthy Arts Center. 
However, both the rally on Sept. 
20 and the press conference on 
Sept. 18 were put on by SLAM 
and the Union Community Sup- 
port Network. The Union Com- 
munity Support Network is a 
loosely knit group of people who 
are supporters of the Custodians’ 
Union. AFSCME has the unique 
role of representing the Custodi- 
ans’ Union with its interactions 
with the employer. AFSCME 
did not have a role in organizing 
these events. AFSCME was in- 
formed and was invited to send 
people to participate. 


Photo (left) by Sean Faust 

Be sure to check out all of our 
photo galleries online at defender. 
smcyt.edu 


g-term effects of bullying 


.Whenever he gets like this I feel 


shows. 

We need to keep on teaching 
children about the unforeseen 
consequences of bullying: why 
it shouldn’t be done, the harm it 
can do throughout a lifetime, and 
how to defend against a bully, 
like my brother never did. 

I love my brother. He is one 
of the most caring people I have 
ever met. When I come home 
from school for a break, there is 
usually a little gift waiting for 
me from him. 

My brother is an amazing 
person with many talents and 
ideas to share, but sometimes he 
doesn’t feel comfortable in this 
world or trust the people in it to 
share them. I can’t blame him. 

. Bullying is a serious ‘prob- 
lem that many children today 
face, be it teasing on a school bus 
or cyberbullying, and it needs to 
stop. 


-Mikala Kane 
Executive Editor 


Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of 
The Defender, we strive to 
accurately, professionally 
and ethically report 

the news affecting the 
lives of students and our 
community. 


We as a staff take full 
responsibility for any 
errors; if you spot 

a mistake or havea - 
complaint, please let us 
know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be 
edited only for grammar, 
spelling, taste, and 
sometimes length. 


Check out 
The Defender online at 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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Fond reflections on a furry-faced friend 


My thoughts on a beloved pet and the importance of animals for the well being of people 





CoLumns 
Epitor 





Last week my family re- 
ceived some troubling news. 
After taking our oldest dog, Rio, 
to the veterinarian for stomach 
problems, it was discovered that 
there is a tumor in his stomach. 
The growth is inoperable, and 
now our 12-year-old Labrador 
Retriever’s days are numbered. 
The news was devastating. Be- 
ing an only child who spent a 
lot of time growing up alone, my 
dog Rio had been a friend by my 
side for over half of my life, and 
the idea of losing him was hard 
to think about. 

Rio always reminded me of 
the character Eeyore from Win- 
nie the Pooh. Even in his younger 
years, Rio was never a high en- 
ergy dog, always laying around 
on the couch. He expresses a re- 
luctant “Okay, I guess so” when 
it comes to getting him to do 
things. He never sits upright, his 
legs always shifting to the side 
underneath him. Age has made 
made his pupils opaque and his 
teeth as yellow as his fur, but he 
has always been the cuddliest 
sweetheart you could ever meet. 
Pet owners can tell you how 
close they are to their animals. 
Pets may not speak, but they can 


certainly reciprocate feelings of © 


love and companionship. 

“Animals provide an un- 
conditional positive regard for 
their owner,” said Professor Ari 
Kirshenbaum, an associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “I certainly feel that ani- 
mals help people feel less lonely. 
I think that’s what it’s really all 
about. If you have had the ben- 
efit of living with a dog or a cat, 
you tend to see them as a slightly 
less capable human.” 


This connection between 
pets and humans has been uti- 
lized to provide people comfort 
on a more clinical level. 

“Animals can have a pro- 
found impact on someone’s men- 
tal state, from reducing stress to 
giving someone a reason to smile 
to lessening the perceptions of 
pain, interacting with animal 
have a number of benefits,” said 
Mary Margaret Callahan, the na- 
tional director of program devel- 
opment for Pet Partners. 

Pet Pals is national nonprofit 
organization that sees the benefit 
of using human-animal interac- 
tion as-a means of improving 
people’s well being. Volunteers 
bring their pets to schools, hos- 
pitals and retirement homes, so 
that those who value such ther- 
apy can get it. 

“When used in a targeted 
clinical setting, they can be used 
to support medical treatments, 
such as when a physical therapist 
encourages a patient to brush a 
dog in order to practice range of 
motion for the arm and shoul- 
der,” Callahan said. 

Along with physical therapy, 
Kirshenbaum said that animals 
can be important for those with 
mental and emotional concerns. 

“There is very clear evi- 
dence that when it comes to de- 
pression and anxiety, having an 
animal tends to reduce. some of 
the symptoms of those disor- 
ders,” Kirshenbaum said. 

A college campus is cer- 
tainly an appropriate place to 
have animals that can. relieve 
stress and improve morale. So 
many students are pent up with 
anxiety, especially at this time 
during the semester when the 
workload begins to pile. While 
there are special cases of assis- 
tance animals for those who have 
disabilities and emotional needs, 
St. Michael’s has a strict policy 
in regards to having pets on cam- 
pus. 

Brian Lee, assistant director 
of student life, said that in accor- 
dance with Student Handbook 
and Code of Conduct for the 
college, students who are found 
with a pet in residence halls, 


campus apartments or town- 
houses are subject to a fine or 
disciplinary action. 

“The rationale for this is the 
health and safety of our students, 
as well as the pets,” Lee said. 
“Some students have allergies 
which, may be triggered by the 
presence of the animals, as well 
as the residence halls and town- 
houses are not environments 
which are conducive to having 





“T have a big love for ani- 
mals,” Saunders said. “I’ve had 
dogs growing up as a kid, and 
it just really helped me out, just 
with the mental state of every- 
thing going on. It’s a pretty big 
shock when you lose both of 
your parents. It’s just good to 
have a dog remind you of them 
and remind you of home.” 

Because of the circumstanc- 


es, Saunders got special permis- 


Photo by James Greer 


Rio, James Greer’s dog, is a Labrador Retriever. Greer got him as a 


puppy in 2001. 


pets.” a 

Of course, not everyone 
follows the rules. Drew Saun- 
ders, 13, and his roommate kept 
turtles in their dorm their junior 
and senior years. But during his 
senior year, both of Saunders’ 
parents died, so he brought up 
his dog Beau to live with him on 
campus. 


sion to have his dog on campus, 
but he sympathizes with students 
who just want a pet for the com- 
panionship. 

“T can see where the school 
is coming from,” Saunders said. 
“T don’t think they want everyone 
to have their dog on campus. But 
I feel that there should be some 
rendering to that rule. I don’t see 


dogs or other sorts of pets as a 
disturbance on campus.” 

Kirshenbaum said that while 
he understands the reasoning 
for the current pet policy, there 
should be some adjustments 
made to the current system. 

“Clearly, it’s not working be- 
cause people have pets on cam- 
pus,” he said. “Maybe if there 
was some way to do it where you 
could go through the paperwork 
and some sort of selection pro- 
cess I think that would probably 
reduce the number of pets on 
campus to only those that are al- 
lowed by the administration.” 

There have been schools 
such as St. Lawrence University 
who have brought dogs and cats 
on campus as a means of reliev- 
ing the stress of students during 
finals. Our school has done such 
events in the past, but why stop 
there? Students already have 
pets on campus even though they 
are not supposed to, so instead of 
punishing them, we should have 
a registration process. People 
who are going to have a pet on 
campus are more likely going to 
be more responsible taking care 
of it anyway because they have 
had pets in the past. 

Rio’s failing health put me 
into an emotional distress that I 
have never felt for another living 
thing, not even for family mem- 
bers that have died. But as hard 
as it is for me to plan my good- 
byes to Rio, I would never take 
back all of the times he happily 
greeted me after school or the 
times he would lay on my lap 
even though he was clearly too 
big, just so I could simply be in 
a better mood now. 

Maybe it is asking too much 
of the administration to change 
policy, but the fact that an ani- 
mal can have such a deep impact 
on me or any animal lover like 
Saunders is an indicator that for 
some people, pets are a neces- 
sary sidekick on life’s journey 
and it would be nice if that was 
respected on this campus. 

James Greer is a senior me- 
dia studies, journalism, and dig- 
ital arts and music double major. 
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I don’t know, until I know the whole story 


Edward J. Mahoney 
Guest Columnist 


Recently, I listened to an 
interview featuring Leah Hager 
Cohen, whose book “I Don’t 
Know: In Praise of Admitting 
Ignorance” has garnered much 
commentary. The author’s in- 
troduction says her book “looks 
at two kinds of pretending: pre- 
tending to know stuff we don’t, 
and pretending not to know stuff 
we do.” 

As a teacher who has been 
in the classroom for many years, 
I find it awkward at times (per- 
haps embarrassing as well) to 
admit outright that I do not know 
the answer to a question. Fudg- 
ing to give the impression that 
I have answers, knowledge or 
understanding may sometimes 
work, but never satisfies. 

“I Don’t Know” came to 
mind when I read the articles in 
The Defender and the Burling- 
ton Free Press, and witnessed the 
demonstration (rally) last week 
near the bus stop on Route 15. 


These articles and events drew 
attention to the alleged wrongdo- 
ing on the part of the Saint Mi- 
chael’s College administration 
in its decision to terminate the 
employment of Mr. Kingston. 
What I do not know is the full 
story. I would submit that neither 
does Professor William Gro- 
ver, nor the leaders of SLAM, 
nor Progressive members of the 
Burlington City Council, nor 
staff at the Vermont Worker’s 
Center, nor representatives of 
AFSMCE. Because all ‘issues 
concerning personnel at the Col- 
lege remain confidential, none 
of those speaking out has full 
access to all the facts. Issuing 
public allegations and demands 
is great theater and can make us 
feel good because we are march- 
ing for the cause, but it does not 
embody one of the highest quali- 
ties of a community of learners, 
which is to engage in serious 
discussion and make judgments 
about issues only when we know 
all the facts. © 

I am not suggesting that 


members of the campus commu- 
nity ought not to express opin- 
ions in various forums. What I 
am suggesting is that we should 
always substantiate these opin- 
ions in objective information 
that covers the whole territory, 
and not base opinions on sub- 
jective judgments gleaned from 
parts of a story. Our students de- 
serve more of us, and so do other 
constituents at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege and the community beyond. 

What I do know is that, for 
more than a century, the Catholic 
Church has developed a deep and 
rich body of wisdom addressing 
social problems from the vantage 
point of faith. Catholic social 
teaching is dynamic and open- 
ended in its application of ideals, 
visions, values and principles to 
concrete situations. While Cath- 
olic social teaching often finds 
itself compatible with secular 
philosophies regarding human 
rights, the dignity of the human 
person, and fairness in the distri- 
bution of the goods of creation, 
and the like, we must make clear 


that Catholic social teaching is 
informed by a specific theologi- 
cal anthropology that sometimes 
is at odds with those same secu- 
lar philosophies, 

Thus, we need to be care- 
ful not to reduce the wisdom of 
Catholic social teaching to any 
secular ideology. Anyone wish- 
ing to invoke the Catholic tradi- 
tion ought to realize that the Tra- 
dition does not offer blueprints 
for every possible situation that 
may arise. The tradition also ac- 
knowledges that prudential judg- 
ments will differ when it comes 
to defining what ought to be 
done in specific cases and situa- 
tions. Furthermore, the tradition 
requires that a full analysis of all 
the facts and data, as well as a 
careful application of principles 
and norms must be undertaken 
before any judgments are made 
about a specific case, let alone 
what action should be followed 
in that situation. This is a very 
demanding and difficult process 
of analysis, judgment and right 
action. Simple answers to com- 


plex issues are a disservice to all. 
Finally, I do know that Saint 
Michael’s College has been and 
continues to be a community 
that: honors the dignity of every 
person; values the rights of every 
member of this community; ac- 
tively seeks the common good of 
the whole; encourages everyone 
to participate fully in the life of 
the College; supports autonomy 
and decision making at appropri- 
ate levels; makes every effort to 
provide just wages and benefits; 
acknowledges the rights of work- 
ers to organize without interfer- 
ence; and in a particular way 
shows special concern for those 
in the community who are most 
vulnerable to economic uncer- 
tainties. I have seen no evidence 
to suggest that the administra- 
tion has veered from these values 
in relation to union organizing or 
termination of employment. 


Edward J. Mahoney is a 
professor in the religious stud- 
ies department at St. Michael's 
College 


Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


Brief Half-Hour 
Drop-In Meetings 


Self-Care Reminder 


As the days get shorter and the academ- 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


ic pressures of the semester intensify, we 
The hours are: 
Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 
Thursdays 1 — 2:30 
Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 


sometimes forget to keep self-care practic- 
es in place. This is the time when self-care is 
the most important! Get some fresh air, ex- 
ercise, adequate sleep, and food that nour- 
ishes your body. When you take good care 


of YOU, you are likely to think more clearly, 





Health Services be more efficient with your time, and be more 


Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up~an appointment. 


productive and content overall. It is worth 


taking the time out to take care of yourself. 


St. Michael's College is also.a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. Visit them for information on different health topics 
http://www.ulifeline.org/ 
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The intensifying nature of “psychological warfare” 
The importance of bully-proofing children’s environments and ending the bully cycle 





Sheila Bogan 


I was never really distinct in 
high school. I didn’t identify as 
a “nerd” or as a “popular kid.” 
I was just floating around with 
friends in almost every social 
group. I participated in drama 
club, I took honors courses and 
I had a pretty healthy social life. 
I didn’t get bullied. I was one of 
the lucky ones. 

Twelve-year-old Rebecca 
Sedwick was not so fortunate. 
Sedwick took her own life by 
jumping off of the top of an 
abandoned concrete plant in 
Lakeland, Florida on Sept. 1. 
She had been severely bullied 
by her peers and the torment 
led to the poor girl’s untimely 
demise. Guadalupe Shaw, 14, 
and an unnamed 12-year-old girl 
were subsequently arrested and 
charged with felony aggravated 
stalking. Shaw’s mother, Viv- 
ian Vosburg, 30, was arrested 
on charges of child abuse and 
neglect last week. The charges 
came about after police discov- 
ered a Facebook video showing 
Vosburg beating several of her 
children. 

“The apple doesn’t fall far 
from the tree,” Sheriff Grady 
Judd said at a press conference 
following Vosburg’s arrest. 

We hear that phrase time 
and time again and as cliché as it 
has come to sound, it has a lot of 
merit. My dad raised my young- 
er sister and me in a secure envi- 
ronment filled with love, respect 
and tolerance. I was taught to 
treat everyone fairly and to apol- 
ogize when I made mistakes. 
Some kids do not grow up with 
that foundation of love and that 
creates and fosters bullies. 

“I think parents should 
have a more active role in their 
kids’ lives and know what is go- 
ing on,” said Frank Guglieri, a 


teacher at Roy C. Ketcham Se- 
nior High School in Wappingers 
Falls, N.Y.. “Sometimes parents 
will bring the concern to us but 
usually it’s a kid’s friends or a 
kid themselves. Now I know that 
kids don’t tell their parents ev- 
erything but parents can at least 
sense something is wrong and 
take steps to identify what it is.” 

Guglieri has a point. Where 
have the days of family dinners 
and game nights gone? While 
most parents are working full 
time and trying to raise kids 
too, these types of things tend to 
slip through the cracks. When I 
was growing up, those kinds of 
family bonding activities made 
a huge difference. I was able to 
share things about my day and 
ask for advice when I was facing 
a problem. My dad got to keep 
in touch with my sister and me 
and would automatically realize 
when something was bothering 
us. 

In today’s society, children 
spend a lot more time playing 
video games and on social me- 
dia sites than they do socializ- 
ing face-to-face. They miss out 
on more wholesome interaction 
with their parents or guardians 
in favor of burrowing themselves 
in front of the computer in their 
room. 

“My parents always taught 
me to share and to treat others 
the way you want to be treat- 
ed,” said Kyra Payne, ‘15. “For 
most people that’s what kids are 
taught.” 

Payne experienced bullying 
in elementary and middle school. 
At first it was because she was a 
new student in her school, and 
then it was just because. Boys 
would gang up on her and her 
friends and make sexual com- 
ments towards them or grab at 
them while walking down the 
hall. 

“T didn’t fit into any group, 
and no particular group wel- 
comed me, so I was mean to 
people,” said Jessica Martin, one 
of the founders of Sorry Space. 
“I was especially mean to other 
girls - as I think is often a theme.” 

Sorry Space was created 
by Jessica Martin, Becky Col- 
ley, Eric Barnaby, Emily Mc- 





Manamy, and Jeff Turner for 
the StoryHackVT competition 
this month. The team hopes to 
expand the discussion on bully- 
ing by having a forum for people 
to reflect and apologize for their 
actions. 

““Bullying’ as a term has 
been so widely used it’s often an 
abstraction,” Martin said. “By 
having people admit to having 
been bullies, we can also shed 
light on the fact that bullies all 
come from somewhere, and of- 
ten, that’s very deep insecurity 
from having been victims too.” 

I cringe at the thought of 
self-identifying as a bully, but 
of course I have said and done 
things that I regret. Sometimes 
taking a stab at someone’s outfit 
or the embarrassing thing they 
did in class is just too tempt- 
ing when I am joking with my 
friends. I don’t shove anyone into 
lockers or send them threatening 
messages on Facebook, but I am 
no saint. 

“T don’t think that you can 
go through life without falling 
into those pitfalls,’ Payne said. 
“We all suffer from frustration. 
There are so many people we 
meet. We don’t necessarily like 
every single one. I think that as 
you mature, the way you handle 
that can kind of separate bully- 
ing from expressing your frus- 
trations about someone to your 
friends and family.” 

What brings the bullying 
to its worst level is a lack of re- 
morse felt by the tormenters. 
If I hurt someone, I feel guilty 
and ashamed. Some bullies de- 
humanize their victims and feel 
no remorse for the pain that they 
have caused. These are the ones 
we hear about in the news. 

In elementary school and 
middle school, there are plenty 
of insecure, awkward children 
to quench a bully’s thirst. It is 
a time of transition and growth 
that no one goes through with- 
out a few bumps in the road. The 
self-confidence that we gain as 
we mature helps us to deal with 
bullies much better and to real- 
ize that we have support when 
bad things happen. 

“T think we should focus 
on kids’ self-esteem and be- 








Everyone 
hates u. 

GO KILL 
URSELF. 
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October is National Bullying Prevention Month. 


ing comfortable with who they 
are,’ Guglieri said. “If kids are 
involved in things and programs 
instead of video games and play- 
ing by themselves they will have 
help establishing an identity. 
Problem is that this is not the so- 
lution for everyone and they all 
involve money which schools do 
not have.” 

Despite the ever-present is- 
sue of constraining school bud- 
gets, I believe that this is some- 
thing that should be prioritized. 
Growing up is hard to do when 
you can’t seem to find yourself 
in the midst of all of the cliques 
and drama of primary education. 

“Adults need to model ap- 
propriate behavior and treat one 
another with respect,’ Colley 
said. “Children are often prod- 
ucts of their environment and 
these environments should be 
grounded in mutual respect, 
safety and tolerance, not bigotry 
and violence.” 

According to studies by 
The Cyberbullying Research 
Center, more than half of young 
people have been cyber bullied 
and about 10 to 20 percent ex- 
perience it regularly. This hor- 
rible form of tormenting occurs 
far too often, especially now 
that more and more children are 
gaining access to technology. 
Kids used to be able to escape 
most bullying once they walked 
in their front door and now it 
follows them wherever they 


go. This simply has to change. 
School is supposed to be a safe, 
welcoming place to learn and 
grow. Home is supposed to be 
a little piece of heaven on earth 
where kids can feel secure and 
loved. 

In addition to name-calling 
and rough-housing, kids are 
tearing each other to shreds and 
telling each other to “kill them- 
selves.” Many of them do be- 
cause they can’t stand the torture 
that they endure from their peers 
everywhere they go. Rebecca 
Sedwick said she couldn’t take 
it anymore. She said she was go- 
ing to jump, and she did. Where 
was her lifeline? Where was her 
safety? Where were her friends? 

You could be somebody’s 
lifeline and you can help prevent 
tragedies that result from bully- 
ing. Not only can we try harder 
to save the victims, but perhaps 
we can save the bullies too. Not 
everyone is redeemable, but if 
parents are more involved in 
their children’s lives, then they 
have a spark of light to guide 
them through the growing pro- 
cess that makes the world a little 
less dark and scary. 


Sheila Bogan is a media 
studies, journalism and digital 
arts major and political science 
minor. Email her at sbogan@ 
mail.smevt.edu 
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Despite loss, women’s rugby is still SMC’s most dominant team 


By Drew Prescott 
Sports Editor 


These women are tough. 

They run, they sweat, they 
bleed. They throw stiff-arms, 
dive past the goal line, and reel 
in fingertip catches. They make 
hard tackles on cold mornings, 
and they play by the same rules 
as the men. 

Over the past two seasons, 
the women’s rugby program has 
lost only two games, making it 
undoubtedly the most success- 
ful team at One Winooski Park 
during that time. However, you 
won’t find any mention of this 
success on the St. Michael’s ath- 
letics website or twitter account. 

Existing as a club rather than 
a varsity sports team, the domi- 
nance of the defending Rugby 
Northeast Champions has, for 
the most part, gone unnoticed 
and unpublicized. The adminis- 
tration won’t even give the team 
a legitimate place to practice. 
Meanwhile, “varsity programs 
like the winless women’s soccer 
team are allotted several hours 
every day to practice on a mil- 
lion dollar turf field. 

Lauren Cosgrove, a senior 
on the women’s rugby team, ex- 
plained the challenge of finding 
places to hold practices. 


“We end up just having to 


find empty places around cam- 
pus,” Cosgrove said. “We’ve 
practiced at, ‘the view, we’ve 
practice by the brick wall be- 
hind Tarrant, we’ve ran to North 
Campus and practiced up there.” 

Cosgrove went on explain 
some of the other obstacles faced 
by the club. 

“We don’t get a lot of the 
perks that varsity teams have 
like the publicity, the gear, the 
fans, or the financial support,” 
Cosgrove said. “We talk to the 
match secretaries. We schedule 
our own games and our own 
buses. We handle our own pub- 
licity. We raise a lot of the money 
we need and we figure out things 
like food for away games. It’s 
a lot of work, but I think that 
group effort is an important part 
of what makes us such a strong 
team.” 

Fellow senior and team cap- 
taim Deirdre McNamara echoed 


Cosgrove’s point. 

“Because we don’t get a lot 
of the benefits of varsity teams, 
I think it really shows how pas- 
sionate we are about the sport,” 
McNamara said. “We haven't 
gotten to practice on our own 
field for about six weeks. But 
when it’s game time we go out 
there with heart and soul.” 

Seeing these women locked 
together, digging their cleats into 
the mud as they push the scrum, 
the passion and cohesiveness is 
evident. 

After going undefeated last 
season en route to capturing the 
conference title, Cosgrove, Mc- 
Namara, and head coach Charles 
Cisco each acknowledged that 
they had some doubts coming 
into the fall after last season’s se- 
niors graduated in June of 2013. 

“TI wasn’t sure what to ex- 
pect,” McNamara said. “In pre- 
season we were like, ‘Wow, the 
starting lineup is going to be 
completely different from last 


‘year.’ I was nervous going into 


our first game because experi- 
ence is so valuable, especially 
with rugby because most people 
have never played before coming 
to college.” 

In addition to the loss of 
the veterans that graduated, the 
team also entered the fall of 2013 


‘without either of its newly elect- 


ed captains. 

“We lost both of our cap- 
tains over the summer,” Cos- 
grove said. “One because of 


injury and other because she’s 


going to graduate early. . We 
didn’t know who our captains 
were going to be going into the 
season. That made me nervous 
but we ended up electing new 
leaders and they’ve done an awe- 
some job.” 

Cisco was the least con- 
cerned by the changes to the 
roster. 

“T thought there might be 
small drop off from last sea- 
son,” Cisco said. “But I knew 
we'd have a great crew of seniors 
again this year, and our sopho- 
mores have really stepped up and 
filled in for the players that left 
last season.” 

McNamara also praised the 
underclassmen and the inexperi- 


enced “newbies” for the pivotal 
role they’ve played this season. 

“There’s newbies playing 
A-side games; starting games.” 
McNamara said. “At first they 
were confused and unsure of 
what to do, but now that they’ve 
got some experience under their 
belt they’re making open field 
tackles, laying people out, going 
into rucks without any hesita- 
tion.” 

According to Cisco, the 
team’s effort has remained con- 
sistent despite the challenges 
faced by lack of practice space 
and roster changes. 

“The players have a com- 
mitment to excellence,’ Cisco 
said. “They come out to practice 
every day and work hard. This 
team is very focused and wants 
to win.” 

While Cisco attributed the 
team’s success to the effort of 
his players, McNamara and Cos- 
grove insisted that it is Cisco’s 
coaching and leadership that sets 
the tone for the team. 

“Charles is what makes this 
team so strong,” Cosgrove said. 


“He gives so much effort into - 


coaching, he puts his whole heart 
into our team.” 

“Ht starts with Charles am 
trickles down to the captains and 


ye 


then on to the rest of the team.” 


McNamara said. } 
Regardless of the reason, 
the St. Michael’s women’s rugby 
team has been almost perfect the 
last two seasons, and despite los- 
ing on Saturday to No. } ranked 


Stonehill, the team remains a top © 


contender going into the play- 
offs. 

For McNamara and her 
team, the love of rugby tran- 
scends wins and losses. 

“Charles said something re- 
ally cool,” McNamara said. “He 
said that if you’re ever traveling 
and you’re wearing a rugby shirt, 
someone is bound to start talk- 
ing to you. You’re going to meet 
someone who also plays rugby 
or whose son or daughter plays 
rugby. People who know rugby 
know what it’s like to put every- 
thing out there; to work hard and 
get muddy. It’s awesome.” 








Photos by Jessica Campbell 


Top: Kelsey Ryan and Lauren LaPointe take down an opposing player 
in Saturday’s match against Stonehill. 

Middle: Mary Quinn and Monica McClure hoist Lauren Cosgrove into 
the air during a line-out. 


Bottom: Katie McNally resists getting tackled by two Stonehill players. 
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At the season’s halfway 
point, the NFL is riddled with 
injuries, as many of the game’s 
most talented players have been 
forced to watch from the side- 
lines. 

First, consider only the inju- 
ries suffered by the league’s top- 
tier receivers. 

Atlanta’s dynamic offensive 
has been crippled by injuries to 
Julio Jones and Roddy White. 
The Colts’ Andrew Luck has 
lost his top target and future hall 
of famer, Reggie Wayne, who 
suffered a season ending ACL 
tear in last week’s super-hyped 
matchup against the Broncos. 
The Bears’ Brandon Marshall 
left the field last week after he 
was rattled by an illegal hit to 
the head by the Redskins’ no- 


torious Brandon Meriwether. 
The NFC West’s Seahawks and 
49ers have yet to field their top 
wide outs, as Percy Harvin and 
Michael Crabtree are still recov- 
ering from preseason injuries. 
Chiefs’ star Dwayne Bowe and 
his injured groin are listed as 
questionable for week eight. In 
week one, the Patriots’ Danny 
Amendola reeled in 10 passes 
for 101 yards, and has since only 
caught a combined six balls due 
to first a groin injury and then a 
concussion. 

And remember, these are 
only the injuries to the top play- 
ers in one position. 

Starting quaterbacks Jay 
Cutler, Mike Vick, Matt Schaub, 
E.J. Manuel, Josh Freeman, and 
Jake Locker have all missed 


games this season because of 
physical impairment. 

The average shelf life of 
NFL running backs has drasti- 
cally shortened over the past de- 
cade, and this season the position 
has once again seen its premiere 
talents limp toward the sideline. 
Top-tier backs DeMarcus Ware, 
Reggie Bush, Arian Foster, C.J. 
Spiller, Doug Martin, and Steven 
Jackson have all missed playing 
time due to injury. 

Fortunately for teams hin- 
dered by injuries to offensive 
players, many of the league’s top 
point-preventers have also been 
sidelined. Look at these names: 
Clay Matthews, Vince Wilfork, 
Champ Bailey, Brain Cushing, 
Patrick Willis, Charles Tillman, 
Lance Briggs, Agib Talib, An- 
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tonio Cromartie, and Cortland 
Finnegan: all former Pro-Bowl- 
ers, all battling injuries, and 
some won’t play again until the 
2014 season. 

NFL Commissioner Roger 
Goodell has made minor rule 
changes to protect the play- 
ers, but it seems they’re getting 
carted off the field at a higher 
rate than ever. So what does this 
mean? Why have improvements 
to NFL safety protocol failed to 
result in healthier players? 

The problem with the NFL 
isn’t the pads, or the vernacular 
of the rule book. The problem 
with football is football. It’s just 
a brutal game. It’s an awesome 
game, but a brutal one. Since 
the NFL began, the average size, 
speed, and strength of players 


has increased dramatically. This 
may not come as much of a sur- 
prise considering advancements 
in medical research and training 
programs. However, consider 
what this means for the sport — 
players are not only bigger, but 
they’re moving faster as well, re- 
sulting in greater collision speed 
and a higher likelihood of injury. 
This makes for a wildly enter- 
taining game, but also an incred- 
ibly dangerous one. 

If star players continue to 
sustain injuries at the current 
rate, the NFL will be pressured 
to give the rule book a complete 
overhaul. Its sad, but the league 
will soon be forced to choose 
between the sanctity of its game 
and the safety of its athletes. 
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Vermont sees first snow, Shred MC prepares for winter 


By Claire Martin 
Online Editor 


The state of Vermont saw 
the first snow of the season last 
Tuesday, as a light dusting cov- 
ered the top of Jay Peak Moun- 
tain and continued with flurries 
throughout the week. For avid 
skiers and snowboarders, that 
means one thing. The winter sea- 
son is here. 

Although most mountains 
don’t open until about mid-No- 
vember, preparations for the sea- 
son have already begun for many 
people, including ShredMC. 

“I’m so excited. I know that 
a lot of mountains out West have 
opened so seeing our friends out 
there already shredding makes 
me want to get out there,” said 
Kirsten Eilertsen, ’14, member 
of ShredMC. 

The largest club on cam- 
pus enters the 2013-2014 winter 
season with not only an excite- 
ment to get out on the slopes, but 
also with an official new name. 
While students have referred to 
the club as ShredMC for the past 
several years, it had continued to 
be called the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Ski and Snowboard Club by 
the school. This year members 
of the club decided to put the of- 





ficial name change into forward 
action and at the first Student 
Association meeting of the se- 
mester, the vote passed. 

“Realistically, in terms of 
the name change, it was already 
called ShredMC, all the kids 
called it ShredMC,” said Peyton 
O’Connor, ’15, junior representa- 
tive of ShredMC. “The club just 
didn’t want to confuse people so 
they went ahead with the official 
name change,” 

“We had to actually make a 
forward motion at the meeting,” 
said Nick Paulson, ’14, president 
of ShredMC. “It was just sort of 
something that we felt was im- 
portant so that it was official.” 

Tradition has long been a 
part of ShredMC, with the an- 
nual passing down of leadership 
roles at the end of each season. 
However, this is the first year 
that the club has appointed a ju- 
nior to be one of the ShredMC 
representatives. 

“At the end of the year they 
look down to the underclass- 
men and see who was the most 
involved, who will run the club 
well,” Paulson said. “This year 
we decided to have a junior rep- 
resentative for the first time, that 
way we know 100 percent that 





Photos courtesy of ShredMC 


Above: Nick Paulson, Kirsten 
Eilertsen and other members of 
ShredMC celebrate “Gaper Day” 
at Smugglers’ Notch Resort last 
season. 


Right: John Holloran and Connor 
Cohan launch off a jump at Stowe. 


Far Right: Cohan, Holloran and 
Andy MacDonald pause and rest 
on the side of trail. 








there will be a senior who knows 
what they’re doing.” 

With more than 200 mem- 
bers in total, the greatest thing 
about the club according to its 
members is that you can be as in- 
volved as you want, but there are 
no requirements. 

“There are no commitments 
unless you want there to be,” 
Paulson said. “But most people 
are really excited about it and 
want to be involved. It’s one of 
the biggest clubs on campus be- 
cause there are so many people 
involved and because of that, a 
lot more can happen.” 

According to Paulson the 
greatest thing about the club is 
being able to go to the mountain 
and knowing that you could go 
alone and find about twenty peo- 
ple, on an average day, that you 
know to ski with. 

“T think that there is a stron- 
ger sense of community within 
ShredMC because you are shar- 
ing a passion with people who 
are just as passionate as you are,” 
Eilertsen said. “And there’s noth- 
ing more gratifying than bomb- 
ing down the mountain with 15 
of your friends.” 

Currently, the club is busy 
preparing for the upcoming Jib 


Fest. Scheduled for Nov. 22, it 
is the annual rail jam held by 
the club at the beginning of each 
winter season. 

“Tt’s the turnout, the atmo- 
sphere, the hype for the upcom- 
ing season, it’s great.” Eilertsen 
said. “I think that Jib Fest gets 
everyone stoked about the win- 
fetes 

Open to all St. Michael’s 
students, the event is not only a 
way to promote both the club and 
the upcoming season, but also a 
chance for athletes to show off 
their talent. Students compete 
in front of a panel of ShredMC 
judges for the chance to win ei- 
ther a pair of skis or a snowboard 
depending on what they ride. 

Each year the park itself is 
built completely by the students. 
This year, they have attempted to 
make it larger by moving it to a 
new and bigger location across 
the street, however they have yet 
to get approval from the school. 

“We are still trying to pe- 
tition the school because it 
would be a lot more financially 
friendly,” Eilertsen said. “We 
could utilize the hill there and 
save money on scaffolding. And 
not only save money, but there’s 
more space over there.” 


According to Paulson, 
even though Jib Fest may be in 
the same location as years past 
again, they are going to make it 
wider with more features. 

“We want as many people to 
be involved as possible,” he said. 
“Tt’s a big project, it requires a lot 
of work for sure.” - 

While Jib Fest is the club’s 
biggest event of the season, 
ShredMC also holds various film 
screenings, meetings and moun- 
tain ‘meat and greets’ through- 
out the season, all of which they 
are looking to expand this year. 

“Moving forward, a lot of us 
are talking about taking advan- . 
tage of the transportation avail- 
able,’ O’Connor said. “It’s sup- 
posed to be a really fun year with 
great vibes. Skiing and snow- 
boarding is more fun when your 
friends go to the same place as 
you, so the fact that it’s growing 
makes it that much sweeter be- 
cause it just gets better and better 
with the more people that go.” 

“We just like getting out 
there,’ Paulson added. “And the 

“club just gives us another outlet 
to do what we want to do.” 











